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FOREWORD 


One  of  the  outstanding  eharacteristics  of  the  development  of  the 
State  program  of  education  in  Pennsylvania  is  the  whole-hearted  co- 
operation of  all  concerned.  This  course  of  study  is  one  of  a  series  of 
courses  now  in  the  process  of  preparation  under  the  general  direction 
of  William  H.  Bristow,  Deputy  Superintendent,  Curriculum  Bureau. 
It  is  an  excellent  example  of  the  cooperation  and  professional  interest 
of  the  teachers  of  the  Commonwealth. 

The  committee  for  the  revision  of  the  Commercial  Courses  of  Study 
is  as  follows: 

John  Gr.  Kirk,  Chairman 

Director  of  Commercial  Education 

Philadelphia 

Ray  B.  Pinkel 
Cheltenham  High  School 
Elkins  Park 

L.  C.  Steele 
Senior  High  School 
Norristown 

Sue  E.  Andrewsi 
Glen-Nor  High  School 
Upper  Darby 

Thomas  J.  Milne 

Upper  Darby  High  School 

Upper  Darby 

In  the  preparation  of  this  course  in  shorthand  much  credit  is  due 
George  E.  Mumford,  Special  Assistant  to  the  Director  of  Commercial 
Education,  Philadelphia,  who  assisted  in  the  collection  and  organiza- 
tion of  the  material.  To  him  the  committee  acknowledges  its  indebted- 
ness. 

The  preliminary  course  of  study  in  shorthand  was  prepared  in 
mimeographed  form,  and  distributed  to  the  teachers  of  the  Common- 
wealth throiTgh  the  various  superintendents  of  schools.  The  committee 
asked  for  detailed  information  concerning  practices  in  the  local  schools 
in  the  teaching  of  shorthand.  The  teachers  of  shorthand  responded 
generously  to  this  request.  The  information  secured  from  this  ques- 
tionnaire was  very  helpful  to  the  committee,  and  we  therefore  take  this 
opportunity  to  express  our  grateful  appreciation  to  these  teachers. 

The  publishers  of  the  three  systems  of  shorthand  used  in  Pennsyl- 
vania— Pitman,  Benn  Pitman,  and  Gregg,  contributed  to  the  course 
through  suggestions  and  by  permitting  the  use  of  published  material. 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  Office  of  Education  and  the 
Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education  reviewed  the  course  in  detail. 
Their  suggestions  were  very  fruitful.   Those  in  charge  of  teacher  train- 
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ing  courses  in  institutions  offering  commercial  teacher  training  cur- 
riculums  reviewed  the  course  and  offered  helpful  suggestions. 

The  construction  of  a  course  of  study  of  this  type  involves  much 
study  and  work.  All  Avho  undertake  such  a  project  do  iso  at  personal 
saci'ifice.  They  make  a  definite  contribution  to  the  advance  of  education 
in  the  Commonwealth.  To  the  committee  preparing  this  course  of 
study  we  wish  to  express  our  deep  appreciation. 

James  N.  Rule, 

SujJerintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

January  1,  1932 
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INTRODUCTION 


In  compiling  this  course  of  study,  the  aim  has  been  to  furnish  specific 
helps  for  the  teacher  of  shorthand,  the  supervisor,  the  principal,  and 
the  superintendent.  The  attempt  to  do  this  was  complicated  by  several 
factors,  chief  among  which  are :  lack  of  sufEcient  time  in  which  to  push 
to  completion  all  necessary  studies ;  lack  of  proper  research  facilities ; 
and  differences  in  shorthand  systems.  For  these  reasons,  some  of  the 
topics  discussed  are  covered  only  in  a  suggestive  way.  As  in  other 
fields,  there  is  a  need  for  research  in  the  teaching  of  shorthand.  It  is 
hoped  that  this  preliminary  course  of  study  will  stimulate  individuals 
and  groups  to  do  research  work,  and  make  findings  available  to  the 
teachers  of  the  Commonwealth  through  the  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction?,. 

The  need  for  the  following  is  clearly  recognized  by  those  responsible 
for  the  preparation  of  the  coiirse:  (1)  more  definite  lesson  plans  for 
the  elementary  and  advanced  dictation  class;  (2)  a  better  organization 
of  short  instriietional  units  for  all  grades  of  shorthand;  (3)  a  wealth  of 
properly  gi-aded  dictation  material  to  fit  these  short  units;  (4)  more 
efficient  methods  of  teaching  spelling,  punctuation,  and  vocabulary; 

(5)  a  clearer  understanding  of  aims  and  methods  of  achieving  them; 

(6)  a  more  complete  statement  of  standards;  (7)  efficient  standardized 
tests  based  on  short  units  of  instruction;  and  (8)  valid  methods  of 
prognosis. 

Discussions  and  explanations  require  many  words,  if  a  complicated 
matter  is  to  bei  made  clear.  A  work  of  this  nature  is  inevitably  com- 
plicated and  is  for  study  and  reference.  Progressive  teachers  and 
supervisors  will  be  interested  in  all  sections  except  those  which  contain 
lesson  plans  for  textbooks  from  which  they  do  not  teach.  The  principal 
and  the  superintendent  will  be  interested  in  the  significance  of  learn- 
ing shorthand ;  the  principles  governing  its  program  placement ;  the 
kind  of  teacher  and  teaching  required ;  and  desirable  standards.  The 
local  school  board  often  desires  to  know  the  significance  of  the  study, 
the  kind  of  teachers  required,  the  materials  of  instruction  necessary, 
and  the  standards  which  should  be  required. 

It  is  the  plan  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  to  organize 
a  continuing  program  of  curriculum  revision.  Teachers  who  use  this 
course  of  study  in  shorthand  are  urged  to  furnish  the  Department 
with  criticisms  and  suggestions,  sample  tests,  units  of  instruction,  and 
other  materials  that  are  developed  in  connection  with  classes  in  short- 
hand. Such  suggestions  and  materials  should  be  forwarded  to  the 
Curriculum  Bureau. 
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COURSE  OF  STUDY  IN  SHORTHAND 


FOR 

SENIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 
I 

THE  VOCATIONAL  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  A  STUDY  OF 

SHORTHAND 

1.  The  primary  purpose  lof  a  course  in  shorthand  should  be  to 
develop  skill  for  those  who  will  use  it  in  connection  with  their  work  as 
stenographers.  This  statement  does  not  mean  that  there  are  no  inci- 
dental learnings  in  a  study  of  shorthand.  It  does  not  mean  that  the 
other  cardinal  objectives  of  education  should  be  neglected.  It  does 
mean  however,  that  pupils  who  undertake  the  stiidy  of  shorthand 
should  do  so  with  the  primary  idea  of  eventuall,v  becoming  a  stenog- 
rapher. It  also  means  that  no  one  should  be  admitted  to  the  .si  ortliand 
class,  nor  long  survive  in  it,  who  lacks  the  traits  and  abilities  neces- 
sary to  success  upon  at  least  a  low  occupational  level.  In  this  connec- 
tion the  authors  of  a  bulletin  issued  by  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational 
Education  entitled,  "Training  for  Leadership  in  Commercial  Educa- 
tion," say:  "The  wide  difference  between  the  theories  taught  in  the 
Commercial  Courses  and  the  practices  used  in  business  is  largely  due 
to  the  belief  of  most  teachers  of  commercial  subjects  that  the  cultural 
and  mental  discipline  to  be  gained  from  the  study  of  business  practices 
rather  than  specific  vocational  skills  and  knowledges  is  the  most  de- 
sirable objective  of  instruction  in  commercial  siibjeets.  Hence,  little 
attention  has  been  paid  by  them  to  keeping  school  instruction  abreast 
of  new  practices  in  business. ' ' 

2.  It  is  true:  (a)  that  good  stenographers  are  in  demand ;  (b)  that 
those  who  liave  skill  in  this  kind  of  work  need  not  be,  for  any  length 
of  time,  vidthout  employment;  (c)  that  several  prominent  men  have 
greatly  added  to  their  efficiency  by  ability  to  write  shorthand.  It  is 
also  true  that  all  of  these  people  have  been  much  exploited  in  advertise- 
ments. Because  one  man  blazed  a  trail  from  a  business  college  to  the 
White  House,  it  is  laudably  the  ambition  of  many  young  people  to  do 
so.  Yet  the  popular  belief  that  a  knowledge  of  sliorthand  is  an  Alad- 
din's lamp  to  any  young  person  who  possesses  it  has  had  an  amazing 
effect  both  upon  the  curriculum  of  the  commercial  school  and  upon  the 
minds  of  parents.  Because  of  the  erroneous  notion  that  anyone  can 
learn  shorthand  and  that  by  so  doing  he  will  soon  afterward  advance  to 
a  high  position,  joarents  have  guided  their  boys  and  girLs  in  large  num- 
bers into  the  shorthand  and  typewriting  classes.  To  meet  the  large  de- 
mand for  courses  in  business  education  thus  created,  schools  offer 
mainly  courses  in  shorthand,  typewriting  and  bookkeeping. 

Wliile  skill  in  stenography  is  a  wholly  desirable  accomplishment,  ex- 
perience has  shown  that  not  all  pupils  have  the  qualities  of  mind  and 
hand  which  enable  them  to  succeed.  It  is,  therefore,  the  opinion  of 
educators  that  shorthand  should  be  a  specialized  study  for  a  selected 
group,  instead  of  a  general  requirement  for  every  pupil  in  the  com- 
mercial course.  Methods  of  prognosis  for  'determining  Avho  will  suc- 
ceed have  not  been  perfected  to  such  a  degree  that  they  can  be  de- 
pended upon.  Examples  of  prognostic  tests  which  are  now  being  used 
for  experimental  puiTDOses  may  be  found  in  Hokes's  Prognostic  Test 
of  Stenographic  Ability. 
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II 

PRINCIPLES  WHICH  SHOULD  GOVERN  THE  MAKING  OF 
THE  SHORTHAND  COURSE  OF  STUDY 

The  educational  theories  which  determine  tlie  place  in  the  curricnliim 
for  the  study  of  shortliand  are : 

1.  No  pre-employment  training'  should  be  given  in  the  high  school 
for  occupational  levels  Avhich  the  pupil  cannot  reach  for  several  years 
after  preparing  for  them.  The  age  range  for  stenographers  is  18  to  30. 
Ninety  per  cent  of  stenographers  are  betw^een  20  and  24. 

2.  Pupils  Avho  elect  to  study  shorthand  should  be  admitted  to  a 
course  only  after  a  careful  determination  of  their  capabilities  for  its 
mastery  and  of  the  occupational  opportunities  which  the  community 
offers  for  giving  them  stenographic  employment.  Many  city  surveys 
reveal  the  fact  that  less  than  fifty  per  cent  of  those  who  study  short- 
hand 'ever  use  it.  Those  responsible  for  the  small  high  school  should 
carefully  consider  the  problem  of  placing  his  graduates  before  intro- 
ducing the  study  of  shorthand. 

3.  Pupils  should  seldom  elect  shorthand  if  they  do  not  expect  to 
complete  the  study.  In  this  connection  it  must  be  recognized  that 
many  pupils  drop  out  before  completing^  the  high  school  course.  If 
no  provision  is  made  by  the  community  for  further  instruction  after 
the  pupil  has  dropped  out  of  day  school,  pupils  who  are  likely  to  drop 
out  should  be  guided  into  other  courses. 

4.  If  boys  do  well  in  shorthand  they  often  excel  girls,  but  most 
boys  are  not  interested  in  the  study  and  therefore  do  poorly.  Pupils 
who  do  not  succeed  in  the  elementary  class  should  be  advised  as  early 
as  possible  to  substitute  for  shorthand  some  other  study  in  which' 
they  are  more  likely  to  succeed. 

5.  For  every  pre-employment  vocational  course  there  should  be 
means  provided  for  determining  the  efficiency  of  the  training. 

6.  The  laws  of  learning  should  be  carefully  applied  to  the  teaching 
of  shorthand. 

7.  The  best  teacher  of  shorthand  is  usually  one  who  has  success- 
fully followed  the  occupation  of  a  stenographer  and  who,  in  addition, 
has  been  efficiently  trained  in  methods  of  teaching. 

8.  The  teaching  materials  used  in  teaching  shorthand  should  be 
selected  and  organized  into  a  course  of  study  solely  on  the  basis  of 
their  value  in  giving  training  in  shorthand  on  a  vocational  level. 

9.  Methods  of  instruction  should  provide  an  opportunity  for  the 
pupil  to  perform  under  actual  working  conditions  all  the  operations 
required  of  those  on  the  level  which  he  or  she  will  enter  an  office. 

10.  Needed  skills  must  be  developed  by  methods  which  do  not  con- 
fuse the  imparting  of  knowledge  A\dth  the  development  of  skill,  nor 
long  drawn  out  explanations  with  teaching. 

Ill 

AIMS,  OBJECTIVES  AND  OUTCOMES 

In  this  couitbC  of  study,  aim  is  used  to  refer  to  the  teacher's  pur- 
pose in  daily  lesson  plans;  objectives  refer  to  those  things  which  the 
shorthand  course  as  a  whole  strives  to  achieve,  and  outcomes  are 
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realized  aims  and  objectives.  The  reader  will  find  one  or  more  aims 
in  each  lesson  plan,  see  chapters  IX,  X,  XI,  XII,  and  XIII.  The 
objectives  of  instruction  in  shorthand  are  discussed  in  detail  in  sec- 
tion VIII.  A  suggested  list  of  the  desired  outcomes  expressed  as  at- 
titudes follows : 

A.    Desirable  Attitude  for  a  Stenographer 

1 .  I  desire  to  learn  shorthand  in  order  to  use  it  in  my  work. 

2 .  I  desire  to  play  my  part  in  life  as  an  honest,  loyal,  productive, 
self-reliant  worker. 

3.  I  desire  to  live  the  highest  type  of  life  of  which  I  am  capable. 

4.  I  desire  to  see  otlier  people  have  the  same  opportunities  that  I 
enjoy. 

5 .  I  desire  to  give  value  for  value  received. 

6 .  I  desire  to  be :  ambitious,  cautious,  charitable,  clean,  courageous, 
courteous,  enthusiastic,  friendly,  honest,  industrious,  generous, 
just,  kind,  open-minded,  optimistic,  patient,  refined,  reliable,  re- 
sourceful, self-reliant,  temperate. 

7 .  I  desire  to  be  tolerant  of  the  otlier  fellow 's  rights  and  his  sincere 
opinions. 

B.    Standards  Resulting  From  Right  Attitudes  on  the  Part  of 

Stenographers 

1.  My  letters  must  be  good  enough  to  be  mailable. 

2.  To  be  mailable  a  letter  must  be  accurate  as  to  facts,  correctly 
punctuated,  employ  good  English,  and  be  correctly  centered  and 
arranged. 

3 .  My  speed  in  both  shorthand  and  typewriting  must  be  what  my 
employer  demands  of  a  beginner.  I  must  improve  at  least  as 
fast  as  my  employer  expects  me  to  and  iiltimately  I  must  reach 
the  highest  rate  of  which  I  am  capable. 

4.  I  will  not  talk  about  matters  connected  with  the  office  to  those 
who  have  no  right  to  know  about  them. 

5 .  I  will  concern  myself  only  with  those  things  in  which  I  have  a 
right  to  be  interested. 

6.  My  employer's  interests  must  come  first. 

7.  I  will  be  satisfied  with  nothing  but  the  most  accurate  work  of 
Avhich  I  am  capable. 

8    I  wiU  keep  my  body  and  mind  clean  and  my  person  sacred. 
9 .  I  will  not  take  what  does  not  belong  to  me  without  permission. 

10.  Neither  pleasure,  nor  comfort,  nor  convenience  shall  prevent  me 
from  faithfully  fulfilling  my  obligations. 

11.  I  will  do  the  right  thing  even  though  my  work  is  not  inspected 
or  appraised. 

IV 

PROGRAM  PLACEMENT 
A.    Shorthand  in  the  Junior  High  School 

The  Department  of  Superintendence  in  its  Fifth  Yearbook  on  the 
Junior  High  School  Curriculum,  Page  438,  Summary  of  Recommenda- 
tions states:    "Stenography  and  Bookkeeping  should  be  deferred  to 
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the  senior  high  school.  These  general  recommendations  apply  with 
equal  force  to  small  as  well  as  large  junior  high  schools."  Only  two 
commercial  subjects  were  recommended  for  the  junior  high  school  by 
llie  Department  of  Superintendence,  viz.,  Junior  Business  Training 
and  Typewriting.  This  seems  to  be  the  consensus  of  opinion  not  only 
of  superintendents  of  schools,  but  also  of  leaders  in  the  field  of  com- 
mercial education. 

John  0.  Malott,  Specialist  in  Commercial  Education,  Bureau  of 
Education,  Washington,  D.  C.  has  prepared,  as  a  result  of  a  question- 
naire, an  interesting  report  on  "Basic  Data  Pertaining  to  Commercial 
Education  in  the  United  States. ' '  The  questionnaires  were  sent  to 
3,112  junior  high  schools  throughout  the  country.  It  was  found  that 
shorthand  was  being  offered  in  but  108  schools.  During  the  period 
between  June,  1924  and  June,  1927  under  "Trends  in  Commercial 
Subjects,"  27  junior  high  schools  had  discontinued  and  16  had  added 
shorthand  to  their  program. 

Shorthand  is  both  a  language  arts  and  a  skill  subject.  Because  it 
is  a  language-arts  subject,  mastery  of  it  depends  upon  the  ability  to 
understand  and  comprehend  both  the  written  and  spoken  word.  As 
a  skill  subject  its  mastery  depends  upon  a  certain  kind  of  mental  and 
manual  dexterity.  Charters  and  Whitley  in  "An  Analysis  of  Secre- 
tarial Duties  and  Traits,"  reveal  the  many  knowledges,  habits,  ap- 
preciations and  skills  in  addition  to  technical  training  in  shorthand 
and  typewriting  which  are  essential  to  the  success  of  the  stenographer. 
Sliorthand,  being  a  skill  subject,  should  be  taught  as  closely  as  possible 
to  the  time  when  it  will  be  used.  Accordingly,  the  last  year  of  train- 
ing in  shorthand  should  be  the  twelfth.  Since  other  habits  and  at- 
titudes require  a  longer  time  for  attainment  by  the  pupil,  they  should 
be  taught  earlier  in  the  pupil's  school  career  and  the  skill  which  will 
be  most  quieldy  forgotten  should  be  placed  nearest  its  period  of  use. 
Pupils  with  the  requisite  mental  and  manual  abilities,  the  desired 
education,  experience  and  maturity  can  learn  shorthand  in  two  years. 
To  devote  more  time  to  it  is  to  deprive  pupils  of  the  opportunity  to 
study  other  important  subjects. 

B,    Shorthand  in  the  Senior  High  School 

1.  Two  years,  four  semesters,  five  periods  weekly,  seems  to  be  the 
approved  amount  of  time  required  for  the  mastery  of  shorthand. 
According  to  the  first  principle  stated  in  Section  II  of  this  course 
of  study,  and  the  age  range  of  stenographers  as  stated  in  Sec- 
tion I,  the  two  years  of  the  high  school  course  which  should  be 
devoted  to  the  study  of  shorthand  are  the  eleventh  and  twelfth. 
Shorthand  instruction  during  these  two  years  is  ordinarily 
broken  into  four  units.    These  units  are  designated : 

Shorthand  —  for  the  first  semester,  or  11-A,  in  which  the 
pupil  begins  the  study,  by  the  direct  method, 
from  the  manual,  or  other  elementary  text. 

Shorthand  II —  for  the  second  semester,  or  11-B,  in  which  the 
pupil  completes  the  study  of  '"he  manual  or 
elementary  text. 
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Shorthand  III — for  the  third  semester,  or  12-A,  in  which  the 
pupil  acquires  skill  in  taking  easy  dictation 
and  begins  to  transcribe.  "Shorthand  III" 
in  this  course  of  study  is  therefore  synony- 
mous with  "beginners  dictation." 

Shorthand  IV —  for  the  fourth  semester,  or  12-B,  in  which  the 
pupil  develops  to  the  highest  degree  of  which 
he  or  she  is  capable,  skill  in  taking  notes  and 
in  transcribing  them.  "Shorthand  IV"  here- 
in is  synonymous  with  "advanced  dictation." 

2.  The  course  of  study  for  typewriting  will  discuss  the  program 
placement  for  instruction  in  that  skill,  but  it  may  be  worth  while 
to  call  attention  at  this  point  to  the  fact  that  typewriting  should 
also  be  taught  during  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  years,  five  periods 
weekly.  To  arrange  the  roster  in  shorthand  and  type"writing 
most  effectively,  the  typewriting  period  should  immediately  fol- 
low the  shorthand  period  and  in  Shorthand  III  and  IV  the  short- 
hand and  typewriting  class  should  be  taught  by  the  same  teacher. 


V 

ASSUMPTIONS 

1.  Penmanship  drills  for  shorthand  should  consist  largely  of  writ- 

ing word  forms  in  sentences  and  very  little  of  making  ovals, 
circles  and  push-and-pull  strokes.  Penmanship  drills  of  a  gen- 
eral nature,  merely  serve  the  purpose  of  fixing  habits  of  posture, 
movement  and  proportion. 

2 .  Drill  should  aim  to  make  the  recall  of  the  outlines  of  the  fifteen 
hundred  commonest  words  automatic,  of  the  next  thousand  com- 
monest words  immediate,  and  enable  pupils  to  construct  out- 
lines for  uncommon  words  readily. 

3 .  DriUs  should  be  as  much  as  possible  in  the  form  of  phrases, 
sentences,  paragraphs  and  letters. 

4 .  Enough  time  should  be  given  to  drill  upon  reading  shorthand 
to  enable  pupils  to  read  their  own  shorthand  notes  as  fluently  as 
they  read  longhand. 

5.  All  tests,  in  all  gTades  of  instruction  should  always  be  of  the 
dictated  variety. 

6 .  The  outlines  for  all  words  in  a  test  should  be  scored  either  as 
entirely  right  or  wrong.   Give  no  part  credit  for  an  outline. 

7 .  In  grading  papers,  the  scores  should  be  based  either  on  the  num- 
ber of  rights  or  the  number  of  wrongs,  and  the  jDaper  should 
then  be  gTaded  by  one  of  the  approved  methods  of  interpreting 
scores. 

8.  Every  pupil  should  be  held  responsible  for  his  best  shorthand 
penmanship  at  all  times. 

9 .  Pupils  should  be  taught,  step  hy  step,  the  art  of  transcribing  and 
the  rate  of  tTanscription  should  not  be  less  than  two-thirds  of 
the  copying  rate. 
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VI 

THE  TEACHER  OF  SHORTHAND 

The  Shorthand  teacher  should  : 

1 .  Be  as  broadly  trained  as  any  other  teacher  in  the  school. 

2.  Have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  subject. 

3.  Be  able  to  do  the  work  he  requires  of  the  pupils. 

4.  Be  thoroughly  trained  in  methods  of  teaching  shorthand. 

5.  Be  interested  and  enthusiastic  in  his  subject. 

6.  Have  good  health,  acute  hearing,  a  clear  pleasant  voice. 

7 .  Be  a  good  mixer  in  the  community  and  among  his  pupils. 

8.  Be  familiar  with  business  conditions  and  practices. 

9 .  Have  some  actual  business  experience  as  a  stenographer. 

10.  Keep  himself  up-to-date  by  taking  occasional  summer  courses 
and  by  working  in  business  offices. 

11.  Be  well  read. 

12 .  Have  a  library  of  woiih  while  professional  and  general  books. 

VII 

TYPES  OF  TEACHING  METHODS  DEFINED 

For  elementary  shorthand  the  three  methods  of  instruction  in 
general  use  are :  ■ 

1.  The  rules  method:  According  to  this  method  the  teacher  fol- 
lows a  textbook  and  teaches  rules,  word-lists,  and  those  sentences 
which  are  based  only  on  the  vocabulary  so  far  developed  in  the 
text.  This  is  one  of  the  older  methods  and  is  gradually  being 
superseded  by  the  direct  or  combined  methods.  (See  section 
VIII  for  a  more  detailed  discussion  of  method.) 

2.  The  direct  method:  This  plan  of  study  follows  the  most  ap- 
proved methods  of  teaching  reading  to  pupils  in  the  first  and 
second  years  of  the  elementary  school.  Pupils  in  the  shorthand 
class,  therefore,  begin  by  reading  simple,  easy  sentences  or  para- 
graphs, written  in  shorthand.  Later,  these  paragTaphs  are 
copied  in  shorthand  and  after  much  drill  are  Avritten  from  dicta- 
tion. In  drill  periods,  the  teaeiier  has  the  class  practice  upon 
the  characters  and  Avords  which  may  have  been  written  incor- 
rectly. A  definite  number  of  new  words  are  introduced  each 
day.  Graphs  of  test  results  reveal  whether  or  not  the  introduc- 
tion of  new  words  is  too  fast  or  not  fast  enough.  All  matter 
employed  in  the  first  two  semesters  is  based  on  the  thousand 
commonest  words  of  the  Horn  List.  Some  teachers  do  not  teach 
the  general  principles  at  all.  If  they  are  taught,  a  hasty  sum- 
inary  in  shorthand  IV  is  all  that  is  found  to  be  necessary.  (See 
section  VIII  for  a  more  detailed  discussion  of  methods.) 

3.  A  combination  of  the  rules  and  direct  method:  Recent  text 
books  are  attempting  a  combination  of  the  rules  method  and  the 
direct  method.  Tliere  is  no  way  to  determine  by  means  of  argu- 
ment which  of  the  three  plans  is  most  efficient.  Only  the  results 
of  experiments  and  an  open  mind  in  judging  results  can  deter- 
mine this  point. 
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According  to  the  combined  method,  the  study  of  rules  and 
word  lists  should  be  reduced  to  a  minimum.  In  shorthand  I 
and  II,  the  main  objective  should  be  the  learning  of  the  thousand 
commonest  root  words  on  the  automatic  level.  Many  rules  and 
exceptions  in  the  text  books  do  not  apply  to  any  of  the  ten  thou- 
sand commonest  words.  Introduce  the  reading  and  Avriting  of 
sentences,  paragraphs  and  letters  at  the  earliest  possible  moment 
and  drill  mainly  upon  them.  (See  section  VIII  for  a  more  de- 
tailed outline  of  method.) 
4.  Meaning  of  Inductive  and  Deductive :  "It  is  seldom  that  either 
the  inductive  or  deductive  method  is  exclusively  used  in  any 
learning  situation.  By  inductive  method  is  meant  that  the 
learner  gradually  passes  through  experiences  which  are  so  organ- 
ized as  to  lead  him  to  an  appreciation  or  a  formulation  of  an 
abstract  idea,  concept,  rule  or  definition ;  by  deductive  method 
is  meant  that  the  abstract  idea  is  first  stated,  then  interpreted, 
and  manj^  subsidiary  facts  are  derived  from  it.  It  is  clear  that 
some  generalizations  must  be  taken  at  face  value.  Deductive 
learning  has  its  place.  In  a  great  majority  of  instances,  especial- 
ly with  children  the  inductive  method  is  the  most  productive, 
since  it  adheres  to  the  psychological  method  of  going  from  the 
unlvnown  by  connected  steps  and  of  obtaining  general  principles 
through  a  study  of  particular  cases."  ("Psychology  for  Teach- 
ers," Benson,  et  al.)  The  rules  method  is  deductive;  the  direct 
method,  inductive. 

VIII 

METHODS  IN  TEACHING  SHORTHAND 

No  teacher  need  ever  lack  information  as  to  what  to  do.  But  many 
teachers  stand  in  almost  constant  need  of  being  told  how  to  do.  For 
this  reason  it  is  one  of  the  paradoxes  of  pedagogy  that  content  should 
have  received  fuller  discussion  in  state  and  city  courses  of  studj^  than 
has  methodology.  In  this  course  of  study  we  shall,  therefore,  try  to 
be  more  informing  upon  method  than  are  similar  discussions. 

The  storj'-  of  how  to  do,  however,  is  long  and  involved.  It  is  by  no 
means  as  easy  to  recite  as  the  statement  of  what  to  do.  Moreover,  too 
detailed  specifications  of  how  to  do  sometimes  do  more  harm  than  good. 
In  this  connection,  one  superintendent  was  heard  to  say :  ' '  On  Tuesday 
morning  at  10  :40,  2851  pupils  in  the  twenty  schools  of  this  county  will 
be  answering  the  question,  etc.,  etc." 

Class  Organization  and  Management 

Methods  are  concerned  firet  with  class  management.  A  summary 
of  the  points  of  emphasis  in  class  management  follows : 

1 .  Success  often  depends  upon  the  start  which  the  teacher  makes. 
A  thorough  knowledge  of  subject  matter,  ability  to  perform  the 
skills  which  the  pupils  will  be  called  upon  to  do,  and  self-confi- 
dence are  first  requisites.  No  teacher  has  ever  made  a  conspic- 
uous success  who  did  not  feel  in  himself,  ' '  I  know  the  subject  and 
I  can  teach  it." 
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2  .  Be  early  at  the  place  of  class  meeting,  especially  the  first  day. 

3  .  See  that  the  classroom  is  prepared  for  the  class  before  the  pupils 

assemble.  This  injunction  applies  to  the  cleanliness,  ventilation, 
heat,  furniture,  material  to  be  placed  upon  the  blackboard,  sup- 
plies, textbooks  and  articles  necessary  for  reference.  A  failing 
teacher  was  changed  to  a  successful  one  by  better  advance  prep- 
aration. 

4.  Greet  pupils  pleasantly.    In  any  kind  of  human  relation  there 
is  a  personal  reaction  which  is  potent  for  either  good  or  ill. 

5  .  The  major  aim  of  the  first  lesson  is :    The  teacher  and  pupils 

should  become  acquainted. 

a — The  teacher  should  give  the  pupils  his  or  her  name.  It  would 
be  best  to  write  the  name  upon  the  blackboard.  In  many 
cases  pupils  have  attended  classes  for  months  without  know- 
ing the  teacher's  name  or  how  to  spell  it. 

b — Get  the  pupils'  names.  If  a  roll  is  not  supplied  to  the  teach- 
er, this  can  best  be  done  by  having  the  pupils  write  their 
names  on  cards  or  book  receipts.  The  address,  father's  name, 
and  home  telephone  number  is  also  desirable  information. 

c — Seat  pupils  according  to  some  definite  plan.  The  plan  which 
is  hoary  with  age  and  which  springs  most  readily  to  mind  is 
alphabetical  seating.  Alphabetical  seating  has  advantages 
for  the  teacher.  Pupils  are  in  order  according  to  the  alpha- 
betical roll ;  the  teacher  is  better  able  to  memorize  the  roll, 
and  cliques  are  usually  divided.  The  disadvantages  of  alpha- 
betical seating  are :  The  r,  s,  t,  w  and  j 's  are  always  at  the 
back  of  the  room.  One  or  more  pupils  may  have  defective 
sight  or  hearing. 

The  ideal  seating  arrangement  provides  seats  and  desks 
which  are  adjustable  as  to  height.  If  this  cannot  be  done, 
rooms  should  be  equipped  with  desks  and  chairs  in  a  variety 
of  heights.  Then  pupils  should  be  assigned  to  desks  which 
most  nearly  fit  them.  The  smallest  pupils  and  desks  should 
be  in  the  front  of  the  room ;  the  largest  in  the  back.  An  un- 
comfortable desk  places  an  extra  burden  of  fatigue  on  pupils ; 
interferes  with  study,  and  provokes  disciplinary  trouble.  If 
the  teacher  is  careless  about  a  seating  plan  her  room  will  lack 
a  business-like  orderliness  which  should  prevail  in  all  com- 
mercial classes. 

6  .  The  first  day  should  leave  the  impression  that  work  has  begun 

in  earnest. 

a — The  teacher  should  make  clear  to  the  class  by  a  business-like 
plan  of  class  organization,  by  well  organized  lesson  plans,  and 
by  getting  down  to  worth  while  work  promptly,  that  time  is 
valuable  and  that  she  expects  an  energetic,  enthusiastic  attack 
upon  the  work  in  hand  at  once. 

b — The  cardinal  objectives  of  education  are: 

(1)    Health:    In  the  shorthand  class,  health  is  guarded  and 
promoted  by  insisting  at  all  times  upon  proper  heat, 
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light,  ventilation,  and  correct  habits  of  posture.  Right- 
posture  is  secured  when : 

(a)  Both  feet  are  flat  on  the  floor  and  about  as  far 
apart  as  they  would  be  when  walking. 

(b)  Both  elbows  rest  on  the  desk  near  the  edge  of  its 
top  surface. 

(c)  The  arms  form  right  angles  at  the  elbows. 

(d)  The  eyes  are  about  14  to  16  inches  from  the 
writing  line. 

(e)  The  shoulders  are  of  even  height. 

(f)  The  head  is  erect  and  not  turned  either  to  the 
right  or  left. 

(g)  The  muscular  cushion  of  the  forearms  rests  on' 
the  desk. 

(h)  Other  details  in  the  promotion  of  health  are 
good  ventilation  and  a  proper  balance  of  "work- 
position,"  with  "rest-position."  Young  people 
grow  rapidly.  Their  muscles  are  soft  and  not 
fully  developed.  Miich  of  the  restlessness  and 
confusion  of  the  classroom  could  be  avoided  by 
having  short,  snappy,  purposeful  drills  during 
which  correct  posture  is  required  and  then  al- 
lowing a  moment  of  relaxation  for  rest. 

(2)  Worthy  home  membership:  Habits  of  courtesy,  coop- 
eration, consideration  and  proper  standards  of  discourse 
aid  in  attaining  this  objective. 

(3)  Character:  This  objective  means  that  the  teacher  hon- 
estly faces  every  classroom  problem,  makes  a  worthy 
attempt  to  accomplish  it  with  excellence,  finish  and  satis- 
faction, and  that  she  encourages  pupils  to  set  the  same 
standard  for  themselves. 

(4)  Citizenship:  The  classroom  is  a  small  cross  section  of 
society.  Class  and  school  oiBcers  will  be  elected.  In 
anticipation  of  such  elections  the  teacher  can  do  much 
to  help  the  pupils  to  think  of  candidates  in  terms  of 
character  and  scholarship  standards.  After  elections, 
the  American  ideal,  not  always  realized,  is  to  accept  the 
verdict  of  the  majority  and  to  give  due  consideration  to 
constituted  authority.  Teaching  pupils  to  respect  au- 
thority should  react  to  the  benefit  of  the  teacher  and 
school. 

(5)  Worthy  use  of  leisure:  If  the  teacher  comes  to  class 
rested  and  enthusiastic,  if  he  or  she  is  seen  at  lectures 
and  musicals,  if  every  worthy  community  activity  re- 
ceives the  teacher's  patronage,  if  he  or  she  is  known  to 
be  a  reader  of  worth  while  things,  pupils  will  be  in- 
spired to  emulate  her. 

(6)  The  Fundamentals:  Insistence  upon  correct  English, 
correct  spelling,  the  best  handwriting  is  the  duty  of  all 
teachers  in  every  kind  of  work  at  all  times. 
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(7)  Training-  for  a  vocation:  The  primary  aim  in  learning 
shorthand  is  vocational.  If  the  subject  is  not  mastered 
on  an  oeenpational  level  it  is  useless.  The  classroom 
activities  should  reproduce  the  conditions  to  be  found  in 
the  business  office  as  nearly  as  possible.  The  teacher  is 
office  manager  and  the  pupils  are  clerks  who  perform  a 
variety  of  functions. 

(a)  Have  a  secretary  and  an  assistant  secretary  to 
keep  the  rolls,  to  record  test  marks  and  tally 
liomework  papers.  Pupils  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  handle  the  teacher's  record  book,  but 
they  may  keep  the  records  on  mimeographed 
rolls.  Have  a  roll  slip  for  each  class  each  day, 
and  at  your  leisure,  post  the  pupil-secretary's 
recordings  in  your  roll  book.  Recording  class 
data  first  on  daily  mimeographed  roll  slips  will 
greatly  aid  teachers  in  keeping  a  creditable  roll 
book. 

(b)  Have  a  stock  clerk  and  an  assistant  stock  clerk. 
This  clerk  should  keep  a  record  of  supplies  on 
hand,  supplies  needed,  and  distribute  supplies 
to  the  aisle  managers  (described  in  (e)  below). 
The  teacher  should  never  take  his  or  her  time 
either  to  distribute  or  collect  papers. 

(c)  Have  a  pupil  and  an  assistant  to  regulate  the 
heat,  light  and  ventilation.  He  may  take  a 
greater  interest  in  his  job  if  given  a  dignified 
title,  such  as,  "Heating,  lighting  and  ventilat- 
ing engineer." 

(d)  Have  a  blackboard  manager  and  an  assistant  to 
keep  the  blackboards  cleaned  and  freshly  ruled. 

(e)  Have  an  aisle  manager  for  each  aisle  to  collect 
and  distribute  papers  and  to  enforce  cleanliness 
of  desk  and  floor.  The  stock  clerk  should  dis- 
tribute supplies  to  the  aisle  manager  and  col- 
lected papers  should  be  delivered  by  the  aisle 
manager  to  the  secretary. 

(f)  The  duty  of  the  assistant  is  to  assist  and  also 
to  study  the  functions  of  his  superior.  Promote 
the  assistant  at  the  end  of  the  month  and  dis- 
charge the  su]ierior  with  a  constructive  comment 
on  his  work.  Also  give  him  a  mark  for  cooper- 
ation. In  this  way  the  odium  of  "teacher's 
pet"  may  be  avoided  and  many  pupils  will  ob- 
tain the  benefits  which  come  from  holding  a  po- 
sition. 

Control  is  made  easier  by: 

a — Securing  the  respect  of  the  pupils. 

b — Good  order  Math  respect  to  materials  and  work  in  the  class- 
room, 
c — Avoiding  sarcasm. 
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d — Getting:  pupils  to  do  Avillingl}-  the  things  yon  want  done.  Pu- 
pils \vill  work  extremely  hard  if  their  tasks  are  presented 
properly  and  drilled  upon  interestingly.  Do  not  be  afraid  to 
explain  the  "why"  of  what  is  asked. 

e — Controlling  the  teacher's  voice.  If  it  is  rasping,  much  unrest 
and  confusion  will  result. 

f — Substituting  some  desirable  activity  for  an  undesirable  one. 
This  avoids  "suppressing"  the  enthusiasm  of  pupils. 

8.  The  well  filled  waste  basket  is  a  sign  of  waste  and  poor  classroom 
management.    It  shows: 

a — Poor  management  of  paper  and  supplies.  Supplies  are  one 
element  in  the  high  cost  of  education.  Allow  no  crumpling  of 
paper.  Place  the  basket  beside  your  desk,  require  paper  to  be 
placed  in  it  in  an  untorn  or  uncrumpled  condition.  Just  before 
the  pupil  deposits  it  in  the  basket  it  takes  but  a  glance  on 
the  part  of  the  teacher  to  determine  whether  or  not  the  pupil  is 
wasting  paper.  Wasters  may  be  required  for  a  long  time  to  sup- 
ply their  own  paper. 

b — Cheek  upon  the  cleanliness  of  the  floor  and  desk  drawers 
through  the  aisle  manager. 

9  .  The  elements  Avhich  should  be  found  in  lesson  plans  for  teaching 
elementary  shorthand  are : 

a — Self-reliance  exercise :  In  order  to  overcome  the  bad  habits  of 
tardiness  and  to  teach  the  counteracting  habit  of  getting  the 
work  started  promptly  many  teachers  now  make  use  of  "self- 
reliance  AVork."  For  instance,  the  class  in  shorthand  finds 
on  the  board,  upon  its  arrival  in  the  room  a  brief  exercise. 
Each  pupil  knows  that  he  is  expected  to  begin  upon  this  ex- 
ercise as  soon  as  he  enters  the  room,  and  that  ten  minutes  after 
the  period  begins  the  self-reliance  exercise  will  be  marked 
(usually  by  an  exchange  of  books)  and  that  the  grade  received 
will  be  recorded. 

•  .  =  Advantages  to  the  teacher  of  self-reliance  work:  It  cre- 
ates a  desirable  mental  set ;  it  permits  daily  review ;  it  leads 
up  to  the  new  lesson;  it  permits  time  for  individual  assist- 
ance ;  it  develops  accuracy  and  speed ;  it  provides  time  for 
the  teacher  or  the  teacher's  secretary  to  take  the  attendance; 
it  prevents  undue  disorder  and  confusion  at  the  beginning  of 
the  period. 

b — Aim :  Every  lesson  should  have  an  aim,  and  the  pupils 
should  undei-stand  that  aim.  When  the  pupil  knows  just 
what  the  teacher  is  trying  to  accomplish  he  will  cooperate  by 
asking  more  intelligent  questions. 

c — Oral  and  penmanship  drills :  Some  teachers  waste  much  time 
upon  rules  and  ^explanations.  The  class  time  is  too  valuable 
to  waste  on  talk.  Pupils  learn  by  doing.  Therefore  every 
new  kind  of  work  should  be  taught  first  in  the  form  of  a  read- 
ing drill:  the  class  and  teacher  read  in  chorus,  the  class  reads 
in  chorus,  and  finally  an  individual  pupil  reads ;  second,  by 
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combining  chorus  reading  and  penmanship  drill ;  third,  by 
writing  from  the  teacher's  dictation. 

All  work  npon  plate  notes,  or  matter  appearing  in  print, 
whether  word  exercises,  sentences,  paragraphs  or  articles 
should  be  taught  in  the  same  manner. 

-Wordsign  drills:  The  steps  to  be  followed  in  learning  and 
drilling  upon  each  new  group  of  wordsigns  are  as  follows : 

(1)  Oral  drill.  The  class  names  the  stroke,  (and  position  in 
the  case  of  Pitman)  and  also  the  words  which  the  stroke 
represents.    This  drill  is  repeated  several  times. 

(2)  Written  drill : 

(a)  The  pupil  writes  the  outlines  in  a  column  down  the 
left-hand  side  of  the  paper. 

(b)  He  closes  the  book  and  writes  in  longhand  the  word 
represented  by  each  outline. 

(c)  He  folds  the  first  shorthand  column  under  and 
■wTites  the  shorthand  outlines  again  in  a  third  col- 
umn alongside  of  the  longhand. 

(d)  He  folds  the  second  or  shorthand  column  under  and 
writes  in  a  fourth  column  the  longhand. 

(e)  He  continues  this  process  until  the  wordsigns  have 
been  learned. 

(3)  Make  a  wordsign  chart.  Printed  wordsign  charts  are 
supplied  by  the  publishers  of  some  systems,  but  it  is 
more  satisfactory  to  require  pupils  to  construct  their 
own  charts  and  to  add  to  the  chart  each  time  a  new 
group  of  wordsigns  is  learned.  A  sample  chart  for  Pit- 
man writers  will  be  found  on  page  19  cut  1  and  for 
Gregg  writers  on  page  20  cu.t  2. 

(4)  How  to  make  and  use  a  chart. 

(a)  Have  pupils  use  ruled  examination  paper  8^^  by  11 
inches  in  size. 

(b)  Assign  the  ruling,  lettering  and  numbering  to  be 
done  as  a  homework  project. 

(c)  Display  excellent  charts  now  and  then  for  the  stim- 
ulation of  the  weak. 

(d)  Require  pupils  to  add  wordsigns  to  the  chart  each 
time  they  learn  new  ones. 

(e)  Use  the  charts  for  tlie  following  drills: 

i —  Reading  drill :  Have  pupils  read  horizontal- 
ly, vertically,  and  diagonally,  both  up  and 
down. 

ii —  Dictation  drill :  Dictate  from  the  charts  as 
much  as  possible.  Have  pupils  fill  in  the 
longhand  for  each  outline  after  you  have 
ceased  dictating. 
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iii — Have  the  pupils  compose  sentences  contain- 
ing only  wordsigns.  The  sentences  thus  com- 
posed should  be  used  in  the  next  lesson  for 
dictation  drill.  If  the  teacher  saves  the 
Avordsign  sentences  she  will  soon  have  a  large 
accumulation  of  supplementary  dictation 
matter. 

(f)  Dictation:  Dictation  should  begin  as  early  in  the 
first  term  as  possible.  Dictate  words  in  sentence 
groups  not  as  separate,  detached  Avords.  Keep  the 
rate  of  dictation  up  right  from  the  start.  If  pu- 
pils are  allowed  to  lag  they  will  draw  instead  of 
write.  NeA'er  dictate  at  less  than  40  words  a  min- 
ute. 

(g)  Tests  and  diagno.sis :  A  complete  discussion  of 
methods  of  testing  diagnosticallv  may  be  found  ill 
Section  XVI. 

(h)  Reteaching:  Dr.  Morrison,  in  the  Practice  of 
Teaching  in  Secondary  Schools,  gives  the  formula : 
(1)  Pretest,  (2)  Teach,  (3)  Test  the  Result,  (4) 
Adapt  procedures,  (5)  Teach  and  test  again  to  the 
point  of  actual  learning.  Reteaching  is  one  of  the 
most  important  phases  of  our  work.  Reteach  in 
class  and  reteach  the  slow  pupil  in  conference  per- 
iods. 

(i)  Home  assignments  in  elementary  classes: 

i — Assign  homework  in  accordance  with  the  needs 
of  the  pupil.  All  work  assigned  should  be  def- 
inite. It  is  unwise  to  tell  a  class  to  "go  as  far 
as  you  can."  Some  pupils  will  do  veiy  little 
under  such  instructions.  Assignments  should 
usually  contain  only  matter  which  has  been  gone 
over  in  class  and  is  thoroughly  understood  by 
the  pupil.  The  teacher  must  be  sure  that  all 
pupils  thoroughly  understand  the  assignment. 
It  should  be  a  continuation  of  a  drill  which  has 
been  started  in  class,  and  not  take  the  pupil 
more  than  one-half  to  three-quarters  of  an  hour. 
If  a  class  period  of  approximately  one  hour  is 
used,  the  amount  of  outside  study  may  be  re- 
duced. If  an  exercise  in  ordinary  print  has 
been  assigned  from  the  textbook  each  word, 
sentence  or  letter  should  be  Avritten  but  once 
until  the  liomeAvork  has  been  checked  in  class. 
The  teacher  should  check  closely  on  the  home- 
work until  all  the  strokes  have  been  covered. 
Wliile  checking  offer  suggestions  as  to  form, 
size  and  spacing.  The  teacher  should,  at  all 
times,  check  homework  carefully  enough  to  see 
that  the  assignment  has  been  properly  covered. 
The  checking  of  homework  may  often  be  done 
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in  class.  If  work  is  checked  outside  of  class 
it  should  be  handed  back  to  the  pupil  at  the 
next  class  period,  and  the  fact  that  it  has  or 
has  not  been  done  noted  by  the  teacher.  Three 
good  plans  of  collection  are:  (a)  The  teacher 
may  stand  in  the  doorAvay  at  the  end  of  the 
period  and  collect  homework  from  pupils  as 
they  leave  the  room.  According  to  this  plan, 
she  should  request  those  who  do  not  have  home- 
work to  wait  until  their  names  can  be  cheeked, 
(b)  Some  teachers  have  pupils  seated  alphabeti- 
cally and  carefully  drill  them  in  passing  papers 
quickly  and  in  alphabetical  order,  (c)  Have 
the  secretary  collect  and  record  homework  on 
mimeographed  roll  slips. 

ii —  Collecting  homework  at  the  door  makes  failure 
to  hand  it  in  annoying  and  helps  to  build  up 
the  habit  of  punctuality. 

iii —  -Marking  homework:  The  teacher  should  check 
the  homework  by  going  over  the  assignment 
rapidly  in  order  to  show  pupils  just  what  they 
should  have  done  and  how  they  should  have 
done  it.  It  is  well  occasionally  to  sort  home- 
work papers  into  four  piles,  one  pile  for  ex- 

I  cellent  papers,  one  for  good  papers,  one  for  fair 
papers,  and  one  for  rejected  papers.  Record 
the  mark  from  eacli  paper  in  the  three  smaller 
piles.  It  is  unuecessai'y  to  handle  the  papers 
in  the  largest  pile  because  pupils,  beside  whose 
name  no  mark  appears,  after  the  marks  from 
papers  in  the  three  smaller  piles  have  been 
recorded,  have  a  paper  in  the  largest  pile. 

iv —  Papers  that  have  been  corrected  should  always 
be  returned  to  pupils  wath  the  teacher's  com- 
ment noted.  Such  a  practice  has  a  fine  effect 
on  the  class.  It  is  necessary  to  make  sure 
that  pupils  will  not  hand  in  a  paper  again, 
this  deception  can  easily  be  prevented  by 
punching  one  hole  in  each  E  paper,  two  holes 
in  each  G  paper,  three  holes  in  each  P  paper, 
and  four  holes  in  each  rejected  i^aper.  The 
lower  left-hand  corner  is  the  best  place  to  punch 
papei's.  If  the  teacher  has  a  standard  place  on 
the  paper  to  punch  holes,  previous  punches  are 
at  once  obvious. 

V — Some  teachers  require  homework  papers  to  be 
of  a  standard  excellence.  In  that  case  quantity 
would  be  the  factor  upon  which  marks  are 
based.  One  credit  can,  in  that  case,  be  given 
for  each  page,  of  standard  size,  properly  writ- 
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ten.  It  is  obvious  that  all  of  these  elements 
will  not  be  in  all  plans.  Also  teachers  should 
not  spend  more  than  ten  to  fifteen  minutes  on 
any  one  phase.  If  an  indiAddual  pupil  has  a 
difficulty  which  can  not  be  cleared  up  in  a 
moment,  pass  on  to  the  next  element  in  the 
plan,  leaving  the  solution  of  an  individual 's  dif- 
ficulty to  a  time  when  it  can  be  discussed  with 
him  alone. 

10.    The  objectives  in  teaching  elementary  shorthand  are : 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


11. 


Objectives 

To  learn  the  outlines  of  the 
fifteen  hundred  commonest 
words  so  thoroughly  that 
their  recall  during  dictation 
is  automatic. 


To  develop  the  ability  to  read 
and  write  the  outlines  of  the 
fifteen  hundred  commonest 
words  fluently. 


To  make  sure  that  pupils  know 
how  to  spell  the  fifteen  hundred 
commonest  words. 


To  mate  sure  that  pupils  know 
how  to  punctuate  simple  sen- 
tence forms. 

To  improve  the  pupil's  ability 
to  hear  and  interpret  the  sound 
stream. 


How  To  Achieve  Them 

(la)  Use  the  textbook  for  reference 
only. 

(lb)  Omit  from  word  exercises  all 
but  the  commonest  words. 

(Ic)  Teach  only  those  principles 
which  are  a  necessary  knowl- 
edge in  order  to  understand 
the  outline  structure  of  the 
commonest  words.  Do  not 
waste  time  explaining.  Do  a 
maximum  of  drilling  and  dic- 
tating. 

(Id)  Drill  much  upon  penmanship 
but  penmanship  drills  should 
be  based  on  forms  as  they  will 
ultimately  be  written.  Pitman 
writers  should  omit  the  writ- 
ing of  vowels  right  from  the 
start. 

(2a)  Drill  upon  the  reading  of  word 
exercises,  sentences,  and  para- 
graphs until  the  reading  is  al- 
most as  fluent  and  rapid  as  is 
longhand  reading. 

(2b)  Everything  written  should  be 
written  from  dictation. 

(2c)  Everything  written  should  be 
read  back. 

(2d)  Check  the  written  work  faith- 
fully for  form  and  legibility. 

(3a)  Have  each  individual  pupil 
check  his  transcriptions  for 
spelling  and  drill  upon  the  cor- 
rect spelling  of  incorrectly 
spelled  words. 

(4a)  Have  each  pupil  check  his 
punctuation  and  drill  on  the 
correction  of  errors. 

(5a)  Check  on  comprehension  by 
asking  the  meaning  of  dictated 
letters  or  paragraphs.  Also 
have  paragraphs  read  back 
with  meaning. 


Correlated  TypeA^Titing  Skills  of  the  First  Year.  A  complete 
discussion  of  all  phases  of  typewriting  dnstruetion  will  be  found 
in  tbe  typewriting  course  of  study.    For  the  purposes  of  cor- 
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relation,  the  t\q5e\vritiiit^  skills  wliieli  a  pupil  should  acquire  in 
the  elementary  typewriting  class  are  suggested. 

a.  The  pupil  should  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  an  approved 
keyboard  technique. 

b.  lie  should  have  a  high  degree  of  manipulative  skill. 

c.  He  should  have  speed  in  typing. 

(1)  on  straight  copy 

(2)  matter  involving  special  pinictiiation 
CA)  matter  involving  identations 

(4)  matter  involving  simpler  tabnlatious 
(.5)  matter  to  he  arranged 

(6)  matter  to  he  punctuated  and  arranged 

(7)  matter  involving  corrections  of  faulty: 

(a)  spelling 

( b )  punctuation 
((_•)  English 

( d )  form 

(5)  copying  rough  draft 

(9)  copying  and  rearranging  rough  draft 

12.    Objectives  in  teaching  shorthand  to  advanced  classes. 

Objectives  How  to  achieve  them 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


To  learn  the  outlines  of  thfi 
words  in  the  second  and  third 
thousand  group  so  well  that 
their  recall  during  dictation  is 
immediate. 


( 1-a ) 
(1-b) 


(1-c) 


(1-d) 


(1-e) 


Use  carefully  graded  material 
for  dictation. 

Write  once  in  shorthand  any 
material  assigned  from  the 
textbook  which  is  in  print. 
Carefully  check  all  outlines  in 
notes  which  were  written  from 
print. 

Give  much  drill  in  reading 
printed  shorthand.  The  pupil 
should  be  as  accurate  and  flu- 
ent in  reading  shorthand  as  he 
is  in  reading  from  print. 
Give  much  drill  in  the  reading 
of  the  pupil's  own  notes.  He 
should  be  almost  as  rapid  and 
accurate  in  reading  his  own 
notes  as  he  is  in  reading  from 
print. 


(4) 


To  learn  the  outlines  of  the 
words  in  the  fourth  and  fifth 
thousand  group  on  a  conscious 
recall  level. 


To  learn  the  principles  so  thor- 
oughly that  the  outlines  for 
words  of  uncommon  frequency 
may  be  quickly  constructed. 


To  train  the  pupil  to  read  i 
printed  shorthand  fluently. 


(2-a) 
(2-b) 
(2-e) 
(2-d) 
(2-e) 

(3-a ) 


(A-h) 
(3-0) 
t3-d) 
(.3-c) 


See 
See 
See 
See 
See 


1-a 
1-b 
1-c 
1-d 

1-e 


Drill  on  the  uncommon  words 

in  each  letter  or  article  to  be 

dictated. 

See  1-b 

See  1-c 

See  1-d 

See  1-e 


f4-a)    See  1-d 


(5)     To  train  the  pupil  to  read  his  I  (.5-a)    See  1-d 
own  notes  fluently.        -  I  (.5-b)    Sec  1-e 
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Objectives 

(0)  To  develop  the  ability  in  12-A 
to  take  dictation  at  tlie  min- 
imum rate  of  75  words  per  min- 
ute if: 

1—  The  syllable  intensity  is 
not  more  than  1.33  ; 

2—  The  sentence  length  aver- 
ages not  more  than  17 
words ; 

3 —  The  vocabulary  is  approxi- 
mately 80%  from  the  thou- 
sand commonest  words  and 
10%  from  the  second  thou- 
sand commonest  words. 

(7)  To  develop  the  ability  in  12-B  to 
take  dictation  at  the  minimum 
rate  of  90  words  per  minute,  if : 

1 —  The  syllable  intensity  is 
not  more  than  1.44 ; 

2 —  The  sentence  length  aver- 
ages not  more  than  20 
words ; 

3 —  The  vocabulary  is  approx- 
'  -         imately  80  per  cent  from 

the  thousand  commonest 
words  and  10  per  cent  from 
the  second  thousand  com- 
monest words. 

(8)  To  -  develop  a  high  degree  of 
word  carrying  ability. 


(9)  To  develop  an  artistic  sense  in 
the  matter  of  the  style  and  ar- 
rangement of  the  typed  copy. 


( <!-a ) 


(10)    To  extend  vocabulary  control. 


(7-a) 


How  to  achieve  them 

Give  much  dictation  drill  on 
matter  graded  according  to  the 
difficulty  factors  listed  under 
objective  6.  (See  method  ot 
conducting  dictation  drills.  Sec- 
tion XIV,  paragraph  6,  page  70. 


Give  much  dictation  drill  on 
matter  graded  according  to 
the  difficulty  factors  listed 
under  objective  7.  (See  method 
of  conducting  dictation  drills. 
Section  XIV,  paragraph  6, 
page  70. 


(8-a)  Teach  pupils  how  to  concen- 
trate and  give  them  drills  which 
are  designed  to  develop  word 
carrying  power.  (See  Section 
XIV,  par.  9,  page  71). 

(9-a)  Discuss  style  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  typed  copy.  Some 
dictation  textbooks  contain 
style  studies.  Most  Business 
English  and  typewriting  text- 
books contain  such  ,  studies. 
Many  large  business  concerns 
issue  booklets  or  mimeographed 
instructions  to  their  corres- 
pondence departments.  In  these 
booklets  are  instructions  to 
stenographers  and  dictators 
and  also  facsimile  illustrations 
of  typed  letters  in  the  style 
which  the  management  prefers. 
These  studies  are  usually  up- 
to-the-minute  and  reflect  local 
custom  or  taste. 

(10-a)  Discuss  the  spelling  of  each 
doubtful  word  in  everything 
which  has  been  dictated. 

(10-b)  Discuss  homonyms,  synonyms 
and  words  frequently  confused 
which  may  occur  in  or  be  sug- 
geted  by  the  letter  under  dis- 
cussion. Make  sure  that  the 
pupil  understands  the  shades 
of  difference  in  spelling,  mean- 
ing and  outline. 
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Objectives 


(11)  To  teach  the  rules  of  punctua- 
tion which  the  pupil  may  not  al- 
ready know  and  which  he  should 
know  in  order  to  produce  an 
accurate  transcription. 


(12)   To  teach  pupils  how  to  tran- 
scribe rapidly  and  accurately. 


How  to  achieve  them 

(10-c)  Drill  upon  the  detection  of  er- 
rors in  spelling,  punctuation, 
grammar  or  meaning.  This 
drill  is  best  accomplished 
through  proof-reading  and  dis- 
cussing letters  which  the  pupil 
has  transcribed. 

(11-a)  Discuss  the  punctuation  of  let- 
ters dictated  for  transcription 
and  check  the  correct  punctua- 
tion of  letters  which  have  been 
transcribed  by  having  pupils 
proof-read  with  the  teacher's 
assistance  everything  they 
typewrite. 

(11-b)  See  10-c. 

(12-a)  Drill  upon  transcription  from 
printed  shorthand.  With  re- 
gard to  each  letter  or  article 
which  is  transcribed  discuss  be- 
fore allowing  pupils  to  type- 
write : 

(1)  Arrangement  and  style 
desired ; 

(2)  Spelling  of  the  difficult 
words  which  occur  in  the 
letter. 

(3)  How  the  letter  should  be 
punctuated. 

(4)  Have  the  letter  read 
several  times  in  order  to 
gain  fluency  in  transcrib- 
ing. 

(12-b)  Drill  upon  transcribing  the 
pupil's  own  notes. 

(1)  Make  sure  of  the  correct- 
ness of  outlines. 

(2)  Discuss  style  and  ar- 
rangement. 

(3)  Have  doubtful  words 
spelled. 

(4)  Discuss  the  punctuation. 

(5)  Have  the  notes  read  over 
several  times  in  order  to 
gain  speed  in  reading. 

(12-c)  Check  the  finished  copy: 

(1)  Proof-read  before  remov- 
ing from  the  machine. 

(2)  While  proof-reading  be- 
ware of  common  mis- 
takes. The  commonest 
mistakes  are  suggested 
by  the  word  IDEAS  as 
shown  below: 

I — Interrogation  point 
omitted. 

D — Division  of  word  in- 
correct. 

E — Note  of  enclosure 
omitted. 

A — Apostrophe  omitted. 

S— Spelling  incorrect. 
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IX 

LESSON  PLANNING  FOR  ELEMENTARY  CLASSES  IN  BENN 

PITMAN  SHORTHAND 

In  order  that  lesson  planning  may  not  become  repressive,  it  should 
be  a  teacher  activity.  These  plans  are  merely  submitted  as  samples. 
Teachers  should  study  them  and  probably  try  them  out  just  as  they 
are,  but  each  teaclier  should  have  a  plan  book  in  which  she  writes  out 
plans  for  each  day's  work,  about  a  week  in  advance.  The  plan  book 
is  valuable  not  only  to  the  teacher,  but  to  the  principal  in  case  he  is 
compelled  to  call  in  a  substitute  for  a  day  or  longer  period. 

The  teachers,  in  schools  which  employ  several,  should  constitute  a 
group  for  the  purpose  of  making  lesson  plans.  AH  who  are  teaching 
the  same  grade  of  work  should  follow  the  same  plans  and  teachers  of 
advanced  classes  should  sit  with  the  elementary  teacher  when  she  is 
making  out  her  plans.  Only  in  this  way  can  all  the  teachers  see  the 
whole  problem  of  training  young  people  to  be  good  stenographers. 

Proper  coordination  of  content,  of  testing,  of  scoring,  of  aims,  and 
outcomes  demands  the  best  thought  of  all  the  shorthand  teachers  in 
the  school.  '     i     j     i   ;  ili 

1.  Twenty-five  Daily  Plans  Based  on  "The  New  Pitman  Phonography" 

Lesson  1 

Give  a  reading  test. 

Aim :    To  learn  the  meaning  of  consonants  and  vowels  and  the  different  kinds 

of  vowel  and  consonant'  sounds  in  the  English  language. 
Discuss  pages  7,  S,  9,  and  10.* 

Show  the  pupils  how  to  write  phonetically :  paw,  boy,  ate,  aid,  each,  joy,  gay, 
rue,  off,  view,  thy,  us,  she,  oil,  low,  err,  woe,  mew,  and  nigh. 

Assignment :  Memorize  paragraph  i,  page  9,  and  write  the  following  words 
phonetically  in  longhand :  Paw,  pay,  pa,  be,  boy,  bow,  bough,  ape,  oat, 
ought,  at,  awed,  tea,  toy,  too,  aid,  owed,  die,  dough,  dew,  each,  etch, 
edge,  jaw.  Jay,  ache,  key,  egg,  gay,  rye,  ray,  rue,  he,  hay,  how,  off, 
foe,  eve,  vie,  view,  oath,  thaw,  thy,  though,  ice,  us,  sea,  sigh,  so,  ease, 
eyes,  as,  use,  she,  show,  eel,  all,  oil,  law,  lay,  low,  yea,  oar,  air,  our,  way, 
woe,  am,  my,  mow,  mow,  in,  own,  gnaw,  nigh,  no,  new. 

Ijesson  2 

Self-reliance  work :  Write  the  following  words  phonetically  in  longhand : 
Pie,  Poe,  Abe,  by,  bay,  up,  it,  ate,  tie,  two,  add,  do,  chew,  edge,  joy,  oak, 
cow,  go,  row,  high,  if,  fee,  eve,  vow,  youth,  they,  ace.  see,  saw,  say,  owes, 
ash,  shoe,  ail,  lie,  you,  we,  weigh,  aim,  me,  may,  imp,  knee,  nay,  know. 

Aim :    To  learn  the  straight  strokes. 

Discuss  paragraphs  1  and  2,  page  12. 

Oral  drill  on  the  straight  strokes,  page  11.    In  the  oral  drill  stress  the  shaded 

strokes  when  they  are  named. 
Practice  writing  the  straight  strokes  from  the  teacher's  dictation.    Vary  the 

order  of  the  dictation. 


*A11  pages  in  lesson  plans  refer  to  the  elementary  text. 
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Have  th©  pupils  writ£  p-one  for  each  of 
the  followihg:     pe",  pi,  paw,  po,  pi, 
poi;  b-one  for  be,  b  i ,  baw,  b^,  bi, 
bol;  t-one  for  te,       ,  taw,  to,  t i , 
tol;  d-one  for  de ,  di,  daw,  do,  dl, 
dof;  chay-one  for  che,  ch*t-  chaw,  cho', 
^]l^f  choT;  o-one  for_^Je,  jl,  jaw,  jo, 
ji,  joi;  k-one  for  ke,  kl,  kawj^kS*,  kT, 
kol;  gay-one  for  ge,  gi,  gaw,  go,  gT, 
goi;  ray-one  for  re,  rl,  raw,  ro,  rT, 
rol;  hay- one  for  he,  hi,  haw,  ho,  hi, 
hoi. 

Assignment :  Practice  writing  and  naming  tlie  straight  strolces.  Do  not  write 
the  same  stroke  over  and  over,  but  vai'y  the  order. 

Lesson  3 

Self-reliance  work :  Write  the  straight  strokes  three  times.  Write  the  fol- 
lowing words  in  shorthand,  (without  vowels)  :  Ape,  paw,  pie,  pay,  Poe, 
pa,  ebb,  by,  boy,  bay,  bow,  beau,  bough,  eat,  ate,  tea,  tie,  toy,  awed,  odd, 
aid,  owed,  add,  die,  day,  dough. 

Aim:    To  learn  the  symbols  for  the  first  place  vowels  and  how  to  write  them. 

Read  and  discuss  paragraphs  8.  4,  5,  6,  page  12. 

Practice  the  penmanship  drill  on  page  13. 

Dictate  the  straight  strokes  several  times  in  irregular  order. 

Assignment :    Practice  the  straight  strokes  and  the  penmanship  drill,  page  13. 

Lesson  4 

Self-reliance  work :    Write  the  penmanship  drill.    As  you  write  it,  write  in 

longhand  any  word  which  a  shorthand  form  spells. 
Aim :  To  learn  to  write  word  exercises. 
Practice  Exercises  1  and  2. 
Dictate  straight  strokes. 
Dictate  penmanship  drills. 

Assignment :  Practice  straight  strokes,  penmanship  drills  and  Exercises  1 
and  2. 

Lesson  5 

Self-reliance  work :    Write  the  longhand  and  shortland  of  Exercises  1  and  2. 
Aim :  To  teach  the  first  group  of  wordsigns. 
Discuss  paragraphs  7  and  8. 

Practice  writing  the  wordsigns  from  the  teacher's  dictation.  Vary  the  order. 
Make  a  wordsign  chart  and  enter  the  first  group  of  wordsigns.  (See  sample) 
Dictate  Exercises  1  and  2. 

Assignment :  Practice  strokes,  penmanship  drills,  Exercises  1  and  2  and  word- 
signs. 

Lesson  6 

Self-reliance  work :  Write  the  wordsigns  each  three  times.  Write  five  sen- 
tences in  shorthand.  Make  up  the  sentences  from  the  wordsigns  and  Exer- 
cises 1  and  2. 

Aim :    To  teach  the  writing  of  sentences  from  dictation. 
Discuss  paragraph  8. 

Teach  Exercise  3,  as  follows :  Teacher  reads — sentence  1 — Gay-one,  give ; 
ray-one,  Roy:  dot-one,  (or  tick  on  Roy),  the;  t-one,  toy;  dot-one  (or 
tick),  the;  d-one  dollar.  Read  again  with  the  class  helping.  Then  dictate 
several  times.    Teach  the  other  sentences  in  the  same  way. 

Assignment :    Practice  the  wordsigns  and  Exercise  3. 
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Lesson  7 

Aim :    To  test  and  review. 

Give  test  one  (provided  by  tlie  Division  of  Commercial  Education). 
Review  the  wordsigns  and  sentences. 

Assignment :  Curved  strokes,  page  15.  to  be  written  several  times.  Do  not 
write  tlie  same  form  over  and  over.  Wliite  them  all  and  repeat  several 
times,  varying  the  order. 

Lesson  8 

Self-reliance  work  :  Make  up  a  penmanship  drill  similar  to  the  one  on  page 
13,  but  use  the  curbed  strokes  on  page  15  instead  of  the  straight  ones. 
Write  in  longhand  any  wor.d  which  a  form  spells.  Example :  if,  off,  fee, 
fie,  eve,  etc. 

Aim :    To  learn  the  first  group  of  curved  strokes. 

Dictate  the  curved  strokes  on  page  15  several  times  varying  the  order.  "When 

dictating,  stress  the  name  of  shaded  strokes. 
Discuss  paragraphs  9  and  10. 
Practice  the  penmanship  drill  on  page  16. 
Dictate  Exercise  3. 

Assignment :    Practice  the  penmanship  drills  in  paragraphs  6  and  10. 

Lesson  9 

Self-reliance  work:  Write  the  penmanship  drill  on  page  16.  As  you  write  if, 
write  in  longhand  any  word  which  a  form  spells.  Example:  (fifth  one) 
ace,  (ninth)  Fay,  (twelfth)  they,  etc. 

Read  and  dictate  Exercise  4,  as  follows:  Teacher:  s-a-2=say,  f-o-2=foe, 
o-th-2=oath,  s-o-2=so,  u-s-2=us,  th-a-2=tliey.  Read  twice  again.  Re- 
quire the  class  to  read  with  you.  Dictate  the  line  several  times.  Do  not 
require  that  the  dots  and  dashes  be  written. 

Proceed  in  this  manner  with  each  line. 

Read  and  dictate  Exercise  5.  as  follows:  egg=e-gay-2,  go=gay-o-2,  pay=p- 
a-2,  etc.  After  reading  the  first  line  thus,  require  the  class  to  read  with 
you  twice.    Dictate  several  times. 

Practice  the  wordsigns  on  page  17. 

Assignment :  Practice  exercise  4  and  5,  and  fill  in  the  wordsigns,  page  17,  on 
the  chart. 

Lesson  10 

Self-reliance  work :  Practice  the  wordsigns  page  17,  and  write  five  sentences 
in  shorthand.    Use  the  wordsigns  and  other  words  previously  learned. 

Aim :  To  learn  to  write  sentences  built  of  words,  the  outlines  for  which  con- 
tain curved  consonants. 

Discuss  paragraphs  11  and  12. 

Read  and  dictate  sentences  in  Exercise  6,  as  follows:  Teacher:  .T-o-2=Joe, 
tick  J-one=ought:  tick-i)-2=to,  d-2=do,  t-2=it,  tick-b-one=all,  tiek-d-2 
=  before,  the — 2=they,  k-2=come.  Have  the  pupils  join  in  similar  read- 
ing the  second  and  third  time,  then  dictate  the  sentence  several  times. 

Teach  each  sentence  in  the  same  way.    (See  key,  if  in  doubt  about  an  outline). 

Assignment :    Practice  writing  Exercise  6. 

Lesson  11 

Self-reliance  work :    Write  Exercise  6.    Check  the  self-reliance  work  by  read- 
ing Exercise  6. 
Aim :    To  practice  writing  sentences  from  dictation. 

Read  and  dictate  Exercise  7.  Teacher  reads  first  indicating  the  strokes,  vowels, 
and  position.  The  class  reads  with  her  the  second  time  and  third  time. 
Dictate  each  sentence  after  it  has  been  thus  read  several  times.  After 
each  sentence  has  been  dictated  for  the  first  time,  send  a  pupil  to  the 
board  to  write  it.    Criticise  the  writing  and  correct  it. 

Assignment :   Write  Exercise  7  several  times. 

Lesson  12 

Aim :    To  test  and  review. 

Give  Test  Two  (provided  by  the  Division  of  Commercial  Education). 
Review  previous  lessons. 

Assignment:    Practice  each  odd  numbered  sentence  in  Exercises  6  and  7. 
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Lesson  13 

Self-reliance  work :  Write  three  times  the  evenly  numbered  sentences  in 
Exercise  7. 

Aim :    To  learn  the  second  group  of  curved  strokes,  page  20. 
Dictate  the  odd  numbered  sentences  in  Exercise  7. 
Discuss  paragraph  13. 

Practice  writing  the  curved  strokes,  page  20. 

Assignment :  Using  the  curved  strokes  on  page  20,  make  up  penmanship 
drills  like  the  one  on  pages  13  and  16. 

Lesson  14  . 

Self-reliance  work :    Write  in  longhand  the  words  made  by  the  forms  in  the 

penmanship  drills  you  made  up  for  homework. 
Aim  :    To  learn  tlie  third  place  vowels. 
Discuss  paragraph  14. 

Practice  the  strokes  on  page  20.  When  dictating  them  stress  the  shaded 
strokes. 

Practice  the  penmanship  drill  on  page  21. 

Assignment :    Write  the  penmanship  di-ills  on  pages  13,  16,  and  21. 

Lesson  15 

Self-reliance  work  :  Write  the  penmanship  drill  on  page  21.  Write  in  long- 
hand the  words  which  any  form  in  the  penmanship  drill  spells. 

Aim :   To  learn  to  consti'uet  outlines  for  words  involving  the  curved  consonants. 

Practice  Exercise  S.  Teacher  reads  each  line  once  as  follows:  m-ah-3=ma, 
m-oo-3=moo,  ow-lay-3=owl,  ow-er-3=our,  m-u-3=mew,  p-ah-3=pa.  Have 
the  class  read  with  you  the  second  and  third  time  you  read.  Then  dictate 
the  line  several  times. 

Teach  each  succeeding  line  in  the  same  way. 

Assignment :   Write  Exei'cise  8  three  times  and  Exercise  9  once  in  shortland. 

Lesson  16 

Self-reliance  work :    Write  the  sentences  in  Exercise  7. 
Aim  :   To  learn  to  originate  outlines. 

Read  and  dictate  Exercise  9.  Teacher  reads  each  word  three  times,  indicating 
strokes  and  position.  The  class  reads  with  her  the  second  and  third 
time.    After  a  line  has  been  read,  the  teacher  dictates  several  times. 

Practice  wordsigns  on  page  22  and  also  all  previously  taught  wordsigns. 

Assignment :  Practice  Exercise  9,  add  the  wordsigns  on  page  22  to  the  chart 
and  practice  writing  them. 

Lesson  17 

Self-reliance  work :    Wiute  all  previously  learned  wordsigns  twice.  Construct 

five  sentences  using  in  them  only  wordsigns  if  possible. 
Aim :    To  learn  the  wordsigns  of  tlie  third  chapter. 

Dictate  all  wordsigns  so  far  learned,  and  also  the  sentences  constructed  by 
the  pupils.  After  a  sentence  has  been  dictated  for  the  first  time,  have  a 
pupil  write  it  on  the  board  for  correction  and  criticism. 

Eead  and  dictate  Exercise  10,  sentences  1  to  6.  Follow  the  method  outlined 
in  Lesson  6. 

Read  sentences  7  to  12. 

Assignment :  Practice  wordsigns  and  sentences  1  to  12  in  Exercise  10. 

Lesson  18 

Self-reliance  work :    Write  the  sentences  1  to  12  in  Exercise  10  each  once. 
Aim :    To  learn  to  write  sentences  from  dictation. 
Dictate  the  sentences  in  Exercise  10  several  times. 

Assignment :  Write  the  sentences  in  Exercise  10  twice,  write  sentences  1  to 
6  in  Exercise  11  once. 
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Lesson  19 

Self-reliance  work :    Write  the  sentences  in  Exercise  10  twice. 
Aim :    To  learn  to  write  from  dictation. 
Dictate  the  sentences  three  times. 

Read  and  write  sentences  1  to  6,  Exercise  11.    Follow  method  outlined  in  Les- 
son 6. 

Assignment :  Practice  the  sentences  in  Exercise  11,  1  to  6,  and  write  sentences 
7  to  12  once. 

Lesson  20 

Self-reliance  work :    Write  the  sentences  in  Exercise  11  twice. 
Aim :    To  learn  to  write  from  dictation. 
Review  all  wordsigns  learned  up  to  this  point. 
Assignment :   Practice  the  sentences  in  Exercises  10  and  11. 

Lesson  21 

Aim :    To  test  and  learn  the  theory  of  phrasing. 

Use  Test  Three  (provided  by  the  Division  of  Commercial  Education). 
Read  and  discuss  paragraphs  15  to  20. 
Read  Exercise  12. 

Assignment :    Write  Exercise  12  several  times. 

Lesson  22 

Self-reliance  work :    Write  the  odd  numbered  sentences  in  Exercises  10  and 

and  11  twice. 
Aim :    To  learn  the  rules  for  phrasing, 

Note  to  teacher:  No  two  people  phrase  exactly  alike.  The  same  person  will 
sometimes  not  phrase  the  same  way  on  different  occasions.  Therefore, 
do  not  hold  pupils  too  rigidly  to  one  thing. 

Read  and  write  the  phrases  in  Exercises  12  and  18. 

Read  Exercise  14 

Assignment :    Write  Exercise  14  twice. 

Lesson  28 

Self-reliance  work :  Write  in  shorthand :  The,  a-an,  and ;  of,  to ;  all,  two ; 
or,  but ;  already,  before,  owe ;  he-him ;  ought,  who-whom ;  on,  should ; 
you ;  up,  hope-happy,  party ;  by,  be,  to-be ;  time,  it,  at-out ;  dollar,  day-do, 
had-advertise ;  each,  which,  much ;  joy,  advantage,  large ;  common,  come ; 
give-given,  together,  ago :  are ;  if-off,  for,  half ;  ever,  have,  however ;  think, 
thank-thousand  ;  was  ;  wish,  shall,  issue ;  usual-ly ;  will,  whole ;  your ; 
hear-here-year,  her ;  way,  away ;  me-my,  am ;  important-ce,  improve-d- 
ment-may-be ;  in,  own ;  thing-long,  young,  language ;  new ;  now ;  I. 

Aim :    To  learn  to  write  from  dictation. 

Read  and  dictate  the  sentences  in  Exercise  14.    Follow  the  method  outlined  in 

Lesson  6.    (See  Key  to  Part  I) 
Assignment :    Write  in  shorthand  the  above  sentences  five  times  each. 

Lesson  24 

Self-reliance  work :    Write  sentences  1  to  9  of  Exercise  14,  each  three  times. 
Aim :    To  learn  to  write  from  dictation. 

Read  and  dictate  the  sentences  in  Exercise  14.    Follow  method  outlined  in 

Lesson  6.    (See  Key  to  Part  I) 
Assignment :    Write  in  shorthand  the  above  sentences  each  five  times. 

Lesson  25 

Aim :    To  test  and  review. 

Give  Test  Four,  compiled  by  the  Division  of  Commercial  Education. 
Review  phrases  and  Exercise  14. 
Assignment :    Write  Exercise  14  three  times. 
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2.  Time  Allotment  for  Teaching  From  "New  Pitman  Phonography" 

Shoithaud  I 


*Date  Lesson 

1  Discussion  and  study 
of  preliminary  sections 
on  Phonography. 

2  Paragraphs  1,  2. 

3  Penmanship  Drill  and 
drill  on  strokes. 

4  Exercises  1,  2. 

5  Paragraph  7,  Exercises 
1,  2. 

6  Paragraph  8,  Exercise 
3. 

7  Test. 

8  Paragraph  10,  Exercise 
3. 

9  Exercise  4. 

10  Review  Wordsigns, 
Exercises  3,  4. 

11  Paragraphs  11,  12,  Ex- 
ercise 6. 

12  Exercise  6,  7. 

13  Review     all  previous 
lessons 

14  Exercise   7,  Sentences 
7-12. 

15  Exercise  7,  review. 

16  Paragraph  14. 

17  Exercise  8. 

18  Exercise  9. 

19  Review  wordsigns  and 
Ex.  10. 

20  Exercise  10,  first  half. 

21  Exercise  10,  second 
half. 

22  Exercise  11. 

23  Review  and  test. 

24  Exercise  12. 

25  Exercise  13. 

26  Exercise  14>  first  third. 

27  Exercise  14,  second 
third. 

28  Exercise  14,  last  third. 

29  Review  and  test. 

30  Exercises  1,5,  16. 

31  Exercise  17-1. 

32  Exercise  17-2. 

33  Exercise  18. 

34  Exercise  19. 

35  Exercise  18  and  word- 
sign  sentences. 

36  Exercise  20. 

37  Exercise  21. 

38  Letters  1,  2. 

39  Test. 

40  Exercises  22,  23. 

41  Exercises  24,  25. 


*Date  Lesson 

42  Exercise  26. 

43  Exercises  27,  28. 

44  Exercise  28. 

45  Exercise  29  and  Letter 
3. 

46  Exercise  29. 

47  Letters  3,  4. 

48  Test. 

49  Letters  3,  4,  Exercise 
32. 

50  Exercise  33. 

51  Exercises  33,  34,  35. 

52  Exercise  36. 

53  Exercise  37. 

54  Letters  5,  6. 

55  Test. 

56  Exercises  38,  39,  40. 

57  Exercise  41. 

58  Exercise  42. 

59  Exercise  43. 

60  Exercise  44;  review  of 
wordsigns. 

61  Letter  7. 

62  Review  and  test. 

63  Letter  8. 

64  Letters  9,  10. 

65  Letter  10. 

66  Exercise  53. 

67  Exercise  54,  Letter  11. 

68  Letter  12. 

69  Exercises  57,  58. 

70  Exercises  59,  60. 

71  Exercises  60,  61. 

72  Exercise  61,  Letters  13, 
14. 

73  Test. 

74  Exercise  64. 

75  Exercises  65-66. 

76  Exercise  66,  Letters  13, 
14. 

77  Exercise  67. 

78  Exercises  68,  69. 

79  Exercise  70. 

80  Exercises  71,  72. 

81  Letters  15,  16. 

82  Letters  17,  18. 

83  Review  and  test. 

84  Exercise  75. 

85  Exercises  76,  77. 

86  Exercises  78,  79. 

87  Exercise  80. 

88  Exercise  81. 

89  Letters  19,  20. 

90  Letter  21. 

91  Letters  22,  23,  24. 


♦  Insert  tha  date  for  the  current  term. 
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3.  Time  Allotment  for  Teachers  From  "New  Pitman  Phonography" 

Shorthand  II 


*Date  Lesson 

1  Read  Par.  107  to  111; 
Penmanship  Drill,  page 
88;  Ex.  84. 

2  Par.  112  to  114;  Ex. 
85. 

3  Ex.  88;  compound 
words. 

4  Ex.  87  and  88. 

5  Letters  25  and  26. 

6  Letters  27  and  28. 

7  TEST  11. 

8  Par.  115,  116;  Ex.  91 
and  92,  parts  1.  2,  3. 
4;  Par.  117  to  119;  Ex. 
91  and  92,  parts  5,  6.  7. 

9  Par.  120  to  122;  Re- 
view Ex.  91  and  92. 

10  Contractions  and  spe- 
cial forms ;  Ex.  93. 

11  Ex.  94;  Letters  29  and 
30. 

12  Letters  31  and  32. 

13  TEST  12. 

14  Par.  123  to  127 ;  Ex.  97. 

15  Ex.     98;  contracte<l 
words. 

16  Ex.  99. 

17  Ex.  100. 

18  Letters  33  and  34. 

19  Letters  35  and  36. 

20  Letters  37  and  38. 

21  TEST  13. 

22  Par.  128  and  129;  Ex. 
103  and  104. 

23  Par.  130  to  132;  Ex. 
105,  106. 

24  Contractions,  page  111. 

25  Ex.  107  and  108. 

26  Letters  39  and  40. 

27  Letters  41  and  42. 

28  Letter  43. 

29  TEST  14. 

30  Par.  133  to  136;  Ex. 
111. 

31  Ex.  112;  Par.  137  and 
138;  Illustration. 

32  Par.  139,  Ex.  113  and 
contractions. 

33  Ex.  114. 

34  Ex.  115. 

35  Letters  44,  45  and  46. 

36  Letters  47  and  48. 

37  Letter  49. 


*Date  Lesson 


38  TEST  15. 

39  Par.  140  and  141;  Ex. 
118  and  119. 

40  Illustration    and  Ex. 
120. 

41  Contractions    and  Ex. 
121. 

42  Ex.  122. 

43  Letters  50  and  51. 

44  Letters  52  and  53. 

45  Letters  54  and  55. 

46  TEST  16. 

47  Par.  143,  Ex.  125;  Par. 
144,  Ex.  127. 

48  Contractions  and  Ex. 
127. 

49  Ex.  128. 

50  Letters  56  and  57. 

51  Letters  58  and  59. 

52  Letters  60  and  61. 

53  TEST  17. 

54  Par.  145  to  150;  Ex. 
131. 

55  Ex.  132. 

56  Contractions    and  Ex. 
133. 

57  Ex.  134. 

58  Letter  62. 

59  Letters  63  and  64. 

60  Letters  65  and  66. 

61  Letters  67  and  68. 

62  TEST  18. 

63  Par.   152  to  156;  Ex. 
137  and  138. 

64  Contractions    and  Ex. 
139. 

65  Ex.  140 

66  Letters  69  and  70. 

67  Letters  71  and  72. 

68  Letters  73  and  74. 

69  Letters  75  and  76. 

70  TEST  19. 

71  Par.  158  and  159:  Ex. 
143  and  144. 

72  Intersections. 

73  Letters  77  and  78. 

74  Letters  79  and  80. 

75  Letters  81  and  82. 

76  Letters  83,  84.  and  85. 

77  Letter  86  and  87. 

78  TEST  20. 


*Insert  the  date  for  the  current  term. 
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LESSON  PLANNING  FOR  ELEMENTARY  CLASSES  IN  GREGG 

SHORTHAND 

Chapter  I,  Paragraphs  1-6 
Lesson  1 

Aim  :    Organization  of  class.    Review  of  Phonetics.    Presentation  of  forward 
characters  and  Th,  I.  He,  as  character  and  brief  forms. 

1.  Organization : 

a.  Introduction  of  teacher. 

b.  Givijig  out  of  hooks  and  receipts. 

c.  Heat  pupils  alp]iabeticallj'  after  the  receipts  have  been  collected. 

d.  Explain  self-reliant  exercises.  -  . 

2.  Discussion  of  phonetics. 

a.  Vowels,  consonants,  and  their  sounds. 

b.  Actual  sounds  of  a  numl)er  of  words.    Pupils  should  understand  that 

shorthand  is  written  by  sound. 

3.  Presentation  of  forward  characters  as  sounds,  and  brief  forms : 

a.  Oral  drill  upon  them. 

b.  Penmanship  drill. 

Select  about  ten  of  these  for  the  first  lesson. 

c.  Phrasing  as  brief  forms.  .  ; 
(a)    Practice  a  few  simple  phrases.  Punctuation. 

4.  Assignment : 

a.  Give  ten  words  to  lie  written  xjhonetically. 

b.  Practice  each  forward  character  tive  times ;  then  all  of  them  in  a  row, 

three  times. 

c.  Sentence  drill  page  2  to  be  read,  and  practiced  five  times. 


Paragraphs  7-13 
Lesson  3 

Aim :  To  review  ijhonetics  and  forward  characters.  Learn  the  a  and  c 
groups  of  vowels  and  how  they  are  written. 

1.  Self-reliant  exercise:  Write  the  gi-oups  of  forward  characters,  some 
phrases  from  the  sentence  drill  and  tlie  punctuation  marks.  Check  this 
exercise. 

2.  Review  and  new  work  : 

a.  The  forward  cliaracters.    Write  them  and  have  the  class  read  them 

back. 

b.  Teach  the  sounds  of  the  a  and  e  groups.    Give  as  memory  aids,  the 

sentences  containiug  these  vowel  sounds. 

c.  Explain  right  and  left  motions. 

d.  Tell  how  circles  are  .loined  to  single  curves  and  straight  lines ;  give 

illustrations  and  show  by  demonstration. 

e.  Penmanship  drill.    Fast  dictation : 

f.  Paragraph  13  read  in  class.  ;,r- 

3.  Assignment : 

a.  Words  on  page  5  to  be  written  in  groups  of  5,  shortliand  outlines  only, 
then  further  drill  reading  own  outlines.  Minimum  15  minutes. 
Write  the  outlines  on  page  5.  to  be  practiced  three  times  each; 
the  whole  group  once  with  the  shorthand  covered,  and  once  again 
making  corrections.  Proceed  with  definite  instructions  about 
reading  for  thought  and  facility  in  recognition.  Paragraph  13 
to  be  written  three  times. 

1).  Collect  homework.  (Some  teachers  favor  having  the  homework  passed 
to  the  front  of  the- room  after  it  has  been  checked.  Usually  this 
checking  is  done  near  the  beginning  of  tlie  period.  Others  have 
a  secretary  to  collect  and  record  homework  as  soon  as  it  has  been 
checked.  Still  others  collect  homework  at  the  door  as  the  pupils 
pass  from  the  room.) 
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Paragraphs  14-22 
Tjesson  3 

Aim:  To  review  rnwels  aiul  their  .ioinings.  niKl  to  teach  circles  between 
strokes  and  consonant  combinations. 

1.  Self-reliant  exercise:  Ten  longliand  words  to  be  written  in  shorthand. 
Ten  shorthand  words  to  be  written  in  longhand.    Check  this  work. 

2.  Drill  on  circles  joined  to  single  cnrved  strokes  and  straight  lines. 

3.  Presentation  of  circles  between  strokes  and  the  consonant  combinations : 

a.  Present  circles  between  strokes.     Have  class  practice  some  of  the 

•    possible  combiuntions.  choosing  only  those  found  in  words,  pre- 
ferably words  of  frequent  recurrence. 

b.  Present  the  consonant  combinations  by  writing  them  on  the  board. 

pointing  out  the  proper  manner  of  writing  them,  and  having  the 
class  read  a  number  from  the  board.  Then  have  them  written 
from  dictation. 

c.  Show  how  consonants  are  joined  and  have  a  penmanship  drill  on 

joined  strokes. 

4.  Assignment :    To  be  practiced  same  as  Lesson  2. 

Paragraphs  23-25 
Lesson  4 

Aim  :    To  review,  to  teach  brief  forms. 

1.  Self-reliant  exercise :  All  the  words  in  Horn's  list  that  come  under  para- 
graphs ]-13.  to  be  written  in  shorthand.  Correct  papers,  and  copy  list, 
longhand  and  shorthand,  into  special  notebook. 

2.  Dictate  words  from  homework,  under  each  rule :  have  each  pupil  read 
back  three  words  stating  the  shorthand  characters  used. 

3.  Teach  brief  forms  on  Page  10. 

a.    Have  them  wiltten  from  dictation  and  read  from  the  board. 

4.  Assignment :  Brief  Forms  to  be  practiced.  Page  11  to  be  written  three 
times,  after  prior  reading. 

Paragraphs  26-28 
Lesson  5 

Aim :    To  review  brief  forms,  teach  blended  consonants. 

1.  Self-reliant  exercise:  :  Words  in  Horn  List  (first  500  words)  covered  by 
paragraphs  14-24. 

2.  Dictate  words  in  previous  day's  homework.    Sentence  form. 

3.  Have  class  read  the  sentences  together. 

4.  Dictate  page  11,  and  have  individual  pupils  read  each  sentence. 

5.  Blended  consonants.  T-D  if  blended  into  one  long  stroke  make  the  syllable 
det.  ted,  ded.  Show  by  words,  where  these  iisually  occur.  Call  this  the 
"ted-ded"  blend. 

6.  Have  the  class  practice  some  of  the  words  from  dictation  with  books  open. 

7.  Assignment :  Words  on  pages  12-14  down  to  paragraph  29  to  be  written 
in  the  usual  way. 

Paragraphs  29-32 
Lesson  6 

Aim  :    To  review,  teach  brief  forms,  and  general  phrasing  principles. 

1.  Self-reliant  exercise :  Words  in  special  notebook  to  be  written  three 
times  each. 

2.  Explain  the  principles  underlying  the  words  in  paragraph  29.  Practice 
as  many  of  them  as  possible. 

3.  Explain  and  illustrate  the  general  phrasing  principles.  Practice  the  illus- 
trations at  the  board,  from  dictation  three  times.    Close  books. 

4.  Have  individual  pupils  read  each  sentence  in  the  Reading  Exercise  and 
then  have  the  exercise  read  again  by  the  whole  class. 

5.  Dictate  words  which  pupils  have  written  in  a  special  notebook. 

6.  Assignment :  Paragraph  32  to  be  written  three  times.  Paragraph  33  to 
be  written  once.  Last  ten  words  in  special  notebook  to  be  written  three 
times. 
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Paragraph  33 
Lesson  7 

Aim  :  nictation  (if  rcartiiifi  exercise,  correction  of  writing  exercise  and  prac- 
tice of  sliort  phrases  as  penmanship  drill. 

1.  Self-reliant  exercise  :  Ten  more  words  from  Horn  List  taught  according 
to  principles  in  the  first  three  units. 

2.  Dictation  of  reading  exercise.  Have  the  exercise  read  back.  Practice  any 
diflicnlt  words  in  it.  Dictate  it  again,  a  little  faster  and  have  it  read 
l)ack  by  the  whole  class. 

3.  Dictate  writing  exercise.    Put  each  sentence  on  the  board.    Have  the 

class  correct  the  copy  which  was  written  from  dictation.  Then  dictate  it 
once  again,  and  have  it  read  by  individual  pupils. 

4.  Penmanship  drill  on  the  following  phrases,  and  combinations  of  strokes 
I-will.  you-will,  he-will,  I-am.  you-are,  he-is,  I-can,  you-can,  he-can,  I-can- 
not.  at-the,  is-the  to-yoii. 

5.  Assignment:  A^'riting  exercise  paragraph  33  to  be  written  three  times. 
Review  of  words  in  special  notebook  and  review  of  all  paragraphs  to 
page  17. 

Lesson  8 

A  dictated  test  on  ("hnpter  1,  and  Progressive  Exei'cises  1,  2,  3. 

Speed  Study  I,  Paragraphs  1-8 
Lesson  9 

Aim :  To  correct  error  of  execution.  Point  out  proportion  of  vowels  and  con- 
sonants.   Show  .ioining  of  vowels  to  consonants. 

1.  Drill  on  Paragraph  1. 

2.  Drill  on  Paragraph  2. 

3.  Drill  on  Paragraph  3  showing  start  of  circle.    Show  finish  of  circle. 

4.  Drill  im  Paragraph  4.    Practice  as  Paragraph  3. 

r..    Dictate  Paragraphs  5,  6,  7,  8,  showing  position  and  ioining. 

G.    Assignment :    Practice  drill  words.  Paragraph  3-8  in  groups  of  five. 

Speed  Study,  I,  Paragraphs  9-12 
Lesson  10 

Aim  :    To  correct  erroi's  of  execution  in  Idended  consonants  and  circle  joinings. 

1.  Self-reliant  exercise :    Ten  more  words  from  Horn  List. 

2.  Drill  on  proportion  of  blended  consonants. 

3.  Dictate  review  drill  on  paragraph  10  and  have  one  pupil  at  board.  Correct 
outlines  by  exchanging  papers  and  discuss  corrections. 

4.  Discuss  phrase  writing  and  show  the  slurring  of  angles  in  rapid  vrriting. 

5.  Discuss  the  methods  of  learning  brief  forms:  illustrate  by  board  work. 

C.    Assignment :    Practice  words  and  phrase  drills  covered  by  Chapters  9-12. 

Speed  Study  I,  Paragraph  13 
Lesson  11 

Aim :  To  grasp  the  meaning  of  a  group  of  words  instead  of  reading  word  by 
word. 

1.  Self-reliant  exercise :    Select  and  write  phrases  in  Paragraph  13. 

2.  Have  each  pupil  read  one  sentence. 

3.  Have  class  read  entire  exercise. 

4.  Assignmnt :    Write  paragraph  13  three  times. 

Speed  Study  I,  Paragraph  14 
Lesson  13 

Aim :  To  have  pupils  write  from  dictated  sound  instead  of  copying  from 
printed  words. 

1.    Self-reliant  exercise :    Write  the  brief  forms  in  Exercise  14. 
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2.  Dictate  sentences  to  class.    Have  one  sentence  at  a  time  put  on  board  and 
outlines  corrected  by  criticism  of  class.    Have  class  correct  own  work. 

3.  Assignment :    Paragraph  14  to  be  written  three  times. 

ilanual.  Chapter  11.  Paragraphs  34-50 
Lesson  13 
Aim:    To  teach  downrd  characters. 


.Self -reliant  exercise :  Write  the  sentences  in  Paragraph  14  of  Speed 
Studies. 

Show  how  the  downward  characters  are  taken  from  this  figure, 
iwinting  out  their  relative  size.    Put  the  characters  on  the  board  in  order, 
writing  the  brief  forms  under  them.    Have  the  class  read  them  thus  p-put, 
b-by,  etc.  Erase  the  brief  forms ;  point  to  the  characters  and  have  different 
pupils  read  them. 
Review,  and  new  work ; 

a.    Have  the  class  practice  these  signs  from  dictation,  using  the  examples 

on  the  blackboard  as  copy, 
li.    Penmanship  drill  for  proportion  and  slant.     Show  joinings  with  all 

other  consonants, 
c.    Practice  these  combinations  with  vowels  between. 


4.  Assignment :  Each  word  in  paragraphs  34-40  to  be  practiced.  The  teacher 
should  write  five  sentences  using  at  least  20  of  these  words  and  have 
pupils  write  the  sentences  five  times  each. 

Paragraphs  41-45 
Lesson  14 

Aim :    To  teach  brief  forms,  business  abbreviations  and  reading  exercise. 

1.  Self-reliant  exercise :  Ten  words  from  homework  to  be  written  in  long- 
hand and  ten  to  be  written  in  shorthand,  from  words  on  board.  Correct 
papers. 

2.  Teach  brief  forms  and  business  abbreviations,  paragraphs  41-44. 

a.  Put  each  brief  form  on  the  board  in  a  simple  sentence.    Have  the 

pupils  practice  them  three  times  from  copy  on  the  board.  Read 
each  sentence  from  pupil's  paper.  Dictate  them  again,  after 
erasing  shorthand  outlines. 

b.  Teach  the  business  abbreviations  at  the  same  time  but  keep  them 

separate  from  the  brief  forms. 

3.  Have  individual  pupils  read  the  exercise,  with  proper  fluency  and  apprecia- 
tion, one  sentence  at  a  time.    Then  have  the  whole  class  read  the  exercise. 

4.  Assignment : 
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a.  Write  sentences  containing  brief  forms  five  times. 

b.  Write  reading'  exercise  tliree  times. 

c.  Practice  reading  it  until  it'  can  be  read  smoothly. 

d.  Ee^iew  words  in  Unit  4. 

Paragraphs  46-50 
Lesson  15 

Aim  :    To  h^arn  the  principles  governing  the  use  of  &. 

1.  Self-reliant  exercise :  Ilavt'  the  class  copy  into  notebook  the  following 
words,  longhand  and  shorthand.  These  words  are  from  the  list  of  the 
11)00  commonest  in  the  Horn  List,  and  apply  to  Unit  4,  the  section  just 
completed. 

Able,  evening,  leave,  pretty,  fair,  kept,  teach,  back,  fell,  left,  black,  fat, 
felt,  fit,  leaving,  check,  half,  paper,  age,  cash,  fear,  fell,  fi-ee,  live,  page, 
trip,  each,  happy,  pay.  claim,  live,  reach,  even,  help,  play,  baby,  feeling, 
happen,  living,  reached. 

2.  Dictate  page  22,  after  having  individual  pupils  read  it.  Have  it  read 
back  from  notes,  correct  and  dictate  again. 

3.  Explain  how  the  signs  for  "S"'  are  .gotten  from  the  letter  3.  Illustrate 
the  memory  aid  and  give  the  names  for  the  two  signs. 

4.  Penmanship  Drill.    8amc  as  with  downward  characters. 


5.  Drill  upon  the  words  in  paragraph  49  to  illustrate  the  joining  of  "s"  to 
curved  and  straight'  strokes. 

6.  Assignment :  Write  the  words  in  the  special  notebook  for  Unit  4  twice 
and  the  words  in  the  INIanual  page  23-25  as  previously  instructed. 

Paragraphs  51-52 
Lesson  16 

Aim  :    To  learn  the  outline  for  common  words  in  which  "s"  occurs, 

1.  Self-reliant  exercise :  Copy  the  following  words  in  the  special  notebook : 
as,  ease,  city,  class,  days,  guess,  has,  less,  place,  said,  sale,  same,  say, 
see,  seem,  seems,  set,  since,  sir,  stay,  dance,  dress,  face,  history,  makes, 
means,  members,  minutes,  miss,  papers,  piece,  plans,  sales,  save,  saying, 
Says,  season,  seen,  sell,  sense,  seven,  sick,  sleep,  study. 

2.  Dictate  words  from  homework,  many  of  which  are  given  in  the  above  list. 
Take  five  minutes  for  a  ]ienmans]iip  di-ill  on  the  "s"  joinings  before  dic- 
tating tile  words. 

3.  Have  the  following  words  practiced  three  tiu]es.  Paragraph  51.  Stress 
the  rule  for  "s  '  when  "s"  follows  the  vowel. 
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Then  point  ont  the  reason  for  the  different  uses  of  the  two  "s's".  Show 
how  to  write  the  "ses"  sound  and  have  tlie  class  practice  a  few  words. 
4.    Assignment :    Remaining  words  on  page  26  to  he  written  three  times,  and 
the  words  given  the  first  ten  minutes  to  l)e  written  also  three  times. 

Paragraphs  53-56 
Lesson  17 

Aim :    To  learn  the  plurals  of  Brief  Forms. 

1.  Self-reliant  exercise :  Copy  the  following  words  in  a  special  notebook : 
Mrs.,  facts,  cases,  places.  AVrite  the  following  words  in  shorthand  :  cast, 
guest,  grasp,  accede,  mason,  rice,  ransack,  analysis,  traces,  masses.  Check 
the  above  words. 

2.  Dictate  words  from  homework  and  have  them  read  back. 

3.  Have  the  class  practice  the  brief  forms  from  the  examples  put  on  the 
blackboard.  Where  possible,  explain  how  these  are  derived.  Explain  how 
the  plurals  of  brief  forms  are  written  by  illustrations,  and  the  writing 
of  the  suffix  "thing"  is  written.  Have  page  28  read,  a  sentence  at  a  time, 
and  if  time  permits  dictate  it  once. 

4.  Assignment :  Page  28  to  be  written  three  times.  The  last  two  words  in 
the  special  notebook  to  lie  written  three  times,  and  the  wordsigns  on  page 
27  three  times.  Copy  the  words  anythinc/,  and  everything  in  the  special 
notebook. 

Paragraphs  57-59 
Lesson  18 

Aim:  To  learn  the  principles  governing  the  representation  of  x,  and  slinn 
and  past  tense. 

1.  Self-reliant  Exercise.  Select  ten  words  from  Unit  4,  and  10  from  Unit  5  to 
be  written  in  shorthand  as  a  review.    Check  papers ;  record  marks. 

2.  Dictate  brief  forms  in  sentences.  Put  them  on  the  board  and  have  an  oral 
drill.    Dictate  the  Reading  and  Dictation  exercise  on  page  28. 

3.  Show  how  the  letter  "x"'  is  written,  and  the  suffix  •■shun."  and  how  to 
express  the  past  tense,  giving  out  words  to  illustrate  each  one. 

4.  Assignment :  Practice  words  on  page  29-30  in  groups.  Use  ten  of  them 
in  sentences  giving  longhand  and  shorthand  for  each  sentence.  Practice 
these  sentences. 

Paragraph  60-63 
Lesson  19 

Aim  :    To  learn  the  use  of  brief  forms  as  prefixes. 

1.  Self-reliant  Exercise  :  Thirty  words  from  special  notebook  to  be  written 
in  shorthand.  Copy  the  following  words  in  the  special  notebook  :  action, 
mention,  passed,  box,  six.    Check  papers. 

2.  Dictate  words  from  homework. 

3.  Teach  as  many  of  the  In-ief  forms  as  possible.  Drill  upon  them  in  the 
form  of  dictated  sentences.    Have  the  class  practice  each  sentence. 

4.  Have  class  practice  paragraph  61  from  dictation.  Check  the  dictation  in 
order  to  make  sure  that  the  brief  forms  are  used  as  prefixes. 

5.  Practice  frequent  plirases  and  read  the  reading  exercise  on  page  .32. 

<;.  Assignment :  Prior  reading,  page  32  to  be  written  three  times.  Page  33 
to  be  written  once. 

Paragraph  64 
Lesson  20 

Aim  :    To  learn  to  construct  outlines  from  longhand  copy. 

1.  Self-reliant  exercise :  AVrite  paragraph  63  once  in  shorthand.  Check  the 
writing  of  paragraph  03  by  having  it  read  back. 
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2.    Have  paragraph  64  written  once.    Check  this  writing  by  having  the  sen- 
tences written  on  the  board.    Assign  one  sentence  to  a  pupil. 
Dictate  each  sentence.    Have  the  sentences  redictated  each  tliree  times. 
Call  on  the  pupils  to  redictate  trom  their  notes. 

4.  Assignment:  Study  paragraph  65  and  write  the  outlines  in  paragraph  6(i 
three  times. 

Lesson  21 

Give  a  dictated  test  upon  t'le  work  outlined  in  Chapter  TI  and  in  Progressive 
Exercises  4,  5,  6. 

Speed  Studies  II,  Paragraphs  15-23 
Lesson  22 

Aim  :    To  drill  more  thorouglily  upon  the  down  strokes. 

1.  Self-reliant  exercise  :  Give  twenty  review  words  from  special  notebook  to 
be  written  in  shorthand. 

2.  Dictate  page  33  in  Manual  twice  for  speed. 

3.  Dictate  the  words  in  Paragraphs  16-19,  21-23  as  new  words.  Before  dictat- 
ing each  group,  illustrate  the  principle  involved  and  show,  if  necessary 
the  errors  to  be  avoided. 

4.  Assignment :  Words  in  Paragraphs  16-19,  21-23  to  be  dictated  in  sentence 
form  and  corrected  at  home.  Paragraphs  24  to  32  to  be  read  and  studied. 
Write  a  sentence  in  shorthand  containing  each  form. 

Speed  Studies,  Paragraphs  24-32 

Lesson  23 

Aim  :    To  drill  upon  s  .joinings  with  down  strokes. 

1.  Self-reliant  exercise  ;  Twenty-words  selected  from  homework  to  be  written 
in  shorthand.    Check  papers. 

2.  Questions  on  homework  and  dictation  of  some  of  the  sentences,  with  such 
explanations  as  may  be  needed. 

3.  Return  test  papers.  I'ut  correct  words  on  board  and  have  class  find  and 
correct  mistakes.  Answer  any  questions  that  may  be  asked.  Read  Para- 
graphs 33-34. 

4.  Assignment :  Every  incorrect  word  on  the  test  paper  should  be  written 
three  times  from  correct  example.  Paragraph  33  in  Speed  Studies  to  be 
practiced  twice,  phrase  by  phrase. 

Speed  Studies,  Paragraphs  33-36 

Lesson  24 

Aim  :    to  review  the  vowel  .ioinings. 

1.  Self-reliant  exercise:  Give  10  phrases  to  be  written  in  shorthand.  Select 
these  from  paragraph  34. 

2.  Dictate  paragraph  33  and  have  it  read  by  the  class,  correct  and  redictate. 
Dictate  remaining  phrases  on  paragraph  34  and  have  pupils  read  and  cor- 
rect. If  time  permits,  dictate  the  phrases  again  for  speed.  Give  the 
class  two  minutes  to  study  the  letters  on  page  41.  Then  have  a  pupil  read 
each. 

3.  Dictate  each  letter  and  have  it  read  by  the  class.  Have  the  pupils  find 
their  mistakes. 

4.  Assignment':  I'aragrapbs  33-34  and  letters  in  paragraph  36  to  be  prac- 
ticed. 

Speed  Studies,  Paragraphs  36-37 
Lesson  25 
Aim :    To  drill  upon  easy  dictation. 

1.  Self-reliant  exercise :  10  review  phrases  to  be  written  in  shorthand.  Check 
papers. 

2.  Dictate  the  scnienccs  on  page  43,  five  at  a  time.  Then  put  them  on  the 
board,  in  shorthand,  having  the  pupils  correct  mistakes.  When  all  are 
finished  dictate  the  whole  page,  and  have  pupils  read  a  sentence. 

3.  Assignment;    Write  letters  2,  3,  4,  5,  pages  41  and  42  each  twice. 
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Jn  the  American  ShortliaiKPTeacher  lor  September  1931  appears  an  article  on 
lesson  planning  which  was  written  by  three  teachers  in  a  Brooklyn  high 
school.  In  it  and  similar  articles  in  succeeding  issues  of  this  magazine 
may  be  found  lesson  plans  for  the  entii'e  first  term. 


Time  Allotment  for  Teaching  From  the  Gregg  Shorthand  Manual, 

Anniversary  Edition 


\\eeks 
1 


Shorthand  I  (11-a) 


Assignment 
Par.  1-6 
7-13 
14-22 
23-25 
26-28 


Par. 
Par. 
Par. 
Par. 


Par.  29-32 
Par.  33 

Test  on  Chapter  I : 

Progressive  Exercises 
Speed  Study  I,  Par.  1-8 
Par.  9-12 


1, 


Par. 
Par. 
Par. 
Par. 
Par. 

Par. 
Par. 
Par. 
Par. 
Par. 


13 
14 

34-40 
41-45 
46-50 

51-52 
53-56 
57-59 
60-63 
64 


Test  on  Chapter  II : 

Progressive  Exercises  4,  5, 
Speed  Study  II,  Par.  15-23 
Par.  24-32 


Par. 
Par. 

Par. 
Par. 
Par. 
Par. 
Par. 


33-36 
36-37 

65-6S 
69-70 
71-74 
75-77 
78-83 


Par.  84-87 
Par.  88-89 
Par.  90 

Test  on  Chapter  III: 

Progressive  Exercises  7,  8,  9 
Speed  Study  III.  Par.  38-45  :  54 


Par. 
Par. 
Par. 
Par. 
Par. 
Par. 
Par. 


46-48 : 
49-54 
54-55 
91-94 
95-96 

97-100 
101-103 


54 


Weel.s  Assignment 
9  Par,  104-108 

Par.  109-110 
Par.  Ill 


10 


11 


12 


13 


14 


15 


16,  17 


Test  on  Chapter  IV: 

Progressive  Exercises  10.  11, 
12 

Speed  Study  IV,  Par.  56-63; 
76 

Par.    64-68;  76 
Par.  69-75 
Par.  76-77 


Par. 
Par. 
Par. 
Par. 
Par. 


112-114 
115-117 
118-121 
122-123 
124-128 


Pai-.  129-131 
Par.  132 

Test  on  Chapter  V : 
Progressive  Exercises  12, 
15 

Speed  Study  V,  Par.  78-82 ;  97 
Par.    83-S7;  97 


14, 


Par. 
Par. 
Par. 
Par. 
Par. 


88-96 
97-98 
133-136 
137-139 
140-142 


Par.  143-144 
Par.  145-149 
Par.  150-151 
Par.  152 

Test  on  Chapter  VI : 

Progressive  Exercises  16, 
18 


17, 


Speed  Study  VI,  Par.  99-103, 
111 

Par.  104-109;  111 
Par.  110-111 
Par.  111-112 

Review  and 
18  Dictation  Drill 
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Time  Allotment  for  Teaching  From  the  Gregg  Shorthand  Manual, 

Anniversary  Edition 


1 


Shorthand  II  (11-B) 


Assignment 
Par.  153-156 
157-160 
161-163 
164-167 
168-169 


Par 
Par 
Par 
I'ar 


Par.  170-171 
Par.  172 
I'ar.  173 

Test  on  Chapter  VII 
Progressive  Exercises  19, 
21 

Speed  Study  VII,  Par.  113-117, 
130 


20. 


Par. 
Par. 
Par. 
Par. 
Par. 

Par. 
Par. 
Par. 
Par. 
Par. 


118-121 ; 

125-130 

130-131 

174-176 

177 

178-185 

186-187 

188 

189 

190 


130 


Weel 
s 


Par.  191 

Test  on  Chapter  VIII : 

Progressive  Exercisi-s  22,  23, 
24 

Speed  Study 
135;  140 
Par.  136-137: 
Par.  138-140 


VIII,  Par.  132 


140 


Par. 
Par. 
Par. 
Par. 
Par. 


140-141 
192-195 
196-197 
198-200 
201-206 


Par.  207 
Par.  208 

Test  on  Chapter  IX : 

Progressive  Exercises  25,  26, 
27 

Speed  Study  IX,  Par.  142-143 : 
150 

Par.  144-146;  150 


Par.  147-149; 
Par.  150-151 
Par.  209-211 


150 


10 


n 


12 


13 


14 


Assignment 
Par.  212-213 
I'ar.  214-215 

I'ar.  216-217 
Par.  218-224 
Par.  225 
Par.  226 

Tost  on  Chapter  X : 

Proiiressiye  Exercises  28,  29, 
30 


Speed  Study 
158 

Par.  157-158 
Par.  158 
Par.  158-159 
Par.  227-228 


X,  Par.  152-156; 


Par.  229 
Par.  230-231 
232 

233-235 
236 


Par. 
Par. 
Par. 


15 


16 

17.  18 


Par.  237 

Test  on  Chapter  XI : 
Progressive  Exercises  31,  32, 
33 

Speed    Study   XI.    Par.  16'»- 
161;  164 
Par.  162;  164 
Par.  163-164 

I'ar.  164-165 
Par.  238-239 
Par.  240 
Par.  241-244 
Par.  245 

Par.  246,  a-h 
Par.  246,  i-w 
Par.  247 
Par.  248 

Test  on  Chapter  XII: 

Progressive  Exercises  34,  35. 
36 

Speed  Study  XII,  Par.  166; 
170 

Par.  167:  170 
Par.  16S-169 
Par.  170-171 

Final  Theory  Examination 

Review  and 
Dictation  Drill 
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XI 

LESSON  PLANNING  FOR  ELEMENTARY  CLASSES  IN  ISAAC 

PITMAN  SHORTHAND 

Begiiming  with  the  Third  Weelv' in  the  New  Standard  Course,  at  Chapter  IV'. 
With  tlie  New  Standard  Course,  pupils  finish  the  elementary  principles  in  one 
term. 

First  Lesson    (New  ^^'ork :    Circle  S  on  Curves) 

A.  Rapid  reading  and  dictation  of  exercises  in  Chapter  3. 
Dictate  wordsign  drill. 

B.  Establish  necessity  for  other  abbreviating  devices  besides  wordsigiis. 
(Write  a  word  like  ali-tcnca  in  longhand  on  the  board  and  have  students 
tell  the  number  of  consonant  sounds  in  it.    Too  long  an  outline.) 

C.  Explain  that  the  frequently  occurring  sounds  of  S  and  Z  are  usually  rep- 
resented by  a  small  circle,  called  "iss." 

D.  Teach  Circle  S  on  Curves. 

1.  Give  a  few  illustrations  of  curves  jolloiced  hij  a  circle. 

2.  Have  students  copy. 

3.  Illustrate  in  same  way  curves  preceded  by  S. 

4.  Using  two  or  three  examples,  stress  fact  that 

a.  At  beginning  of  word,  circle  is  read  first. 

b.  At  end  of  word,  circle  is  read  last, 

c.  Vowel  must  1)0  jilaced  with  stroke, 

d.  Initially,  circle  I'epresents  S  only, 

e.  Finally,  tircle  represents  S  or  Z. 

5.  Dictate  words  of  Paragraph  19a: 

a.  Each  word  written  once  ia  shorthand, 

b.  Outlines  read  back, 

c.  Each  word  written  five  times. 

d.  Assign  Paragraph  I9a  for  home  practice. 

Students  should  be  expected  to  take  it  from  dictation  with  a  fair 
degree  of  facility,  and  to  read  back  without  hesitation.  Stress  read- 
ing of  shorthand. 

Second  Lesson    (New  Work:    Circle  S  (a)  on  straight  strokes,  and  (b) 

outside  angles) 

A.  Briefly  review  Circle  on  curves,  again  emphasizing  points  that  are  stressed 
in  Lesson  I. — R.apid  reading  and  dictation  of  written  home  assignment. 
Dictate  wordsign  drill. 

B.  •'Speeding  up"  drill  on  exercises  of  preceding  chapters. 

C.  Teach  Circle  on  straight  strokes : 

1.  Illustrate  with  Capital  <)  motion.     (Students  are  familiar  with  this 
from  Palmer  Penmanship). 

2.  Tell  students  circle  has  ('apital  ()  motion  on  straight  strokes. 

3.  Have  them  practice  a  few  combinations  in  the  air,  and  then  in  the 
notebook,    (ps  ts  ks  ws — sp  st  sk). 

4.  Dictate  and  have  students  read  back  words  of  Paragraph  19b. 

5.  Repeat,  having  each  word  written  five  times. 

6.  Stress  idea  that  words  should  be  written  syllable  by  syllable.    Ex.  jus- 
tice jus  tlce. 

D.  Show  placing  of  circle  outside  angles. 

1.  Drill  on  four  words  given  in  Paragraph  19c. 

2.  Assign  paragraphs  19b  and  19c  for  home  practice,  each  word  to  be 
written  five  times.    To  be  prepared  for  rapid  dictation  and  reading. 

Third  Lesson    (New  Work  L  and  Circle) 

A.  Rapid  reading  and  dictation  of  written  home  assignment.    Dictate  word 

sign  drill. 

B.  "Speeding  up"  drill  of  exercises  of  preceding  Chapters. 

C.  Teach  use  of  L  with  curve  and  circle : 

1.  Stress  idea  of  similar  motion  in  a  word  like  vessel. 

2.  Have  students  choose  the  form  in  a  few  selected  words. 

3.  Drill  on  words  of  Paragraph  22. 
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D.  Teach  wordsigus,  Chapter  4. 

E.  Assign  Exercise  21  and  words  of  Paragraph  22  for  home  practice,  eacli 
word  to  be  written  five  times. 

Fourth  Lesson    (New  AVork :  Phrasing) 

A.  Eapid  reading  and  dictation  of  written  "home  assignment.    Dictate  word- 
sign  drill. 

B.  Teach  phrasing : 

1.  Illustrate  that  (a)  phrasing  saves  time — ex.  "we  have  seen,"  "we 
know,"  etc. —  (b)  phrasing  is  used  only  when  consonants  join  easily  and 
naturally. 

2.  Drill  on  phrases  of  Paragraph  23.  ( 

C.  Practice  Exercise  24  (a  letter). 

P.    Assign  Exercise  24  for  home  practice.        '  ;  ; 

Fifth  Lesson  (Review) 

A.  Practice  Exercise  24  for  review  of  circle. 

1.  Dictate  and  have  work  read  back. 

2.  Repeat,  having  each  word  written  three  times. 
Ex.    They,  they,  they,  'said,  said,  said,  etc. 

3.  Repeat,  dictating  each  sentence  cumulatively. 
Ex.    They,  they  said,  they  said  that,  etc. 

B.  Assign  exercise  24  for  home  practice.    To  be  written  three  times. 

Time  Allotment  for  Teaching  From  the  New  Standard  Course — 

Issac  Pitman 

The  principles  are  covered  in  one  semester ;  after  completing  this  work  in 
Shorthand  1,  students  take  up  the  work  outlined  in  Shorthand  III. 

Week  Period  Paragraphs  Week  Period  Paragraphs 


1 

1,  2,  3 

31 

53,  54 

2 

4,  5 

32 

55,  56 

1 

3 

6,  7,  8 

7 

33 

55,  56 

4 

6,  8 

34 

57,  58  (55,  56) 

5 

9,  10  (8) 

35 

59,  60  (  55,  56) 

6 

11,  12,  (8) 

36 

61,  62,  63 

7 

13,  14 

37 

63,  64 

2 

8 

15,  16  (14) 

8 

38 

63,  64 

9 

17,  18 

39 

65,  66,  (64) 

10 

8,  14,  18 

40 

67,  68,  69,  70,  71 

11 

19,  19a  (18) 

9 

41 

71,  72 

12 

19b,     c,  20,  21 

42 

71,  72 

3 

13 

22,  23,  24 

43 

73,  74,  (71,  72) 

14 

24 

44 

75,  76 

15 

24 

45 

77,  78,  79 

16 

25a,     b,  26a,     b,  27 

46 

79,  80,  81 

17 

28,  29 

47 

82,  83 

4 

18 

29,  30 

10 

48 

82,  83 

19 

31,  (29,  30) 

49 

84,  (82,  83) 

20 

32.  33,  (29,  30) 

50 

84,  85,  (82,  83) 

21 

34,  35 

51 

86,  87,  88,  89 

22 

35,  36 

52 

89,  90 

5 

23 

37,  38  (35,  36) 

11 

53 

89,  90 

24 

39,  40  (35,  36) 

54 

91,  (89,  90) 

25 

41,  42 

55 

92,  93 

26 

42,  43 

56 

93,  94 

27 

44,  (42,  43) 

57 

95,  (93,  94) 

6 

28 

45,  46,  47,  (43) 

12 

58 

96,  (93,  94) 

29 

48,  49 

59 

97,  98 

30 

49.  49a.  50.  51.  5? 

97,  98 
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61 

99,  100,  101,  (98) 

71 

119,  120 

(117,  118) 

62 

102,  103,  (97,  98) 

72 

121,  122 

13 

63 

104,  105,  106,  107 

l.J 

73 

122,  123 

64 

108.  109 

74 

124,  125, 

(122,  123) 

65 

109,  110 

75 

126,  127 

66  109,  110 

67  111,  112  (110) 
14          68  113,  114,  115,  116 

69  117,  118 

70  117,  118 


76  127,  128 

77  129,  (127,  128) 
16          78  130,  131,  132,  133 

79  133,  134 

80  133,  134 


Remaininj?  periods  to  he  devoted  to  review  and  dictation  of  97,  98  109,  110, 
117,  118,  122,  123,  127,  128,  133,  134. 

The  numbers  in  parenthesis  indicate  exercises  which  are  to  be  dictated  for 
repetition  practice. 


XII 

THE  DIRECT  METHOD  AND  THE  ADVANTAGES  OF  IT 

1.  A  Comparison  of  the  Results  Achieved  by  Teaching  with  the  Word 
as  a  Unit  and  With  the  Sentence  as  a  Unit* 

How  should  elementary  shorthand  best  be  learned?  Should  the 
teacher  begin  by  teaching  isolat:ed  words  and  then  go  from  them  to 
phrases  and  sentences,  or  should  he  begin  with  the  reading  of  easy 
sentences,  then  teach  the  writing  of  these  sentences  and  gradually  ex- 
tend the  length  and  difficulty  of  the  material  used  ? 

The  pupils  whom  Miss  Rederson*  used  in  the  experiment  were  in 
the  second  year  of  the  commercial  course  in  a  western  high  school.  It 
seemed  most  advisable,  in  consequence,  to  divide  the  pupils  used  in  the 
experiment  according  to  the  average  marks  they  made  during  the  pre- 
vious year. 

Procedure :  The  method  of  grading  in  this  school  is  10-9-8-7-6,  a 
grade  of  10  representring  the  superior  and  6  the  failing  student.  The 
range  of  grades  of  pupils  used  for  this  experiment  was  from  9.5  to  7.2. 

From  these  data  the  class  was  divided  into  two  equal-sized  groups. 
The  pupils  in  each  group  were  closely  matched  in  marks  and  the  me- 
dian for  each  group  was  8.4. 

The  pupils  were  also  tested  on  the  basis  of  intelligence  and  the  scores 
thus  obtained  showed  a  high  degree  of  correlation  with  the  teacher's 
marks. 

Group  A  was  taught  by  the  usual  principle  and  word-list  method ; 
group  B  by  the  sentence-paragraph  method.  In  development  and 
classroom  procedure  this  plan  of  instruction  is  closely  similar  to  the 
direct  method. 

Bach  class  was  tested  at  eight  intervals  on  the  same  test.  The  results 
based  on  the  number  of  errors  made  were  as  follows : 


*  Adapted  from  a  stud.v  of  the  value  of  word  units  and  sentence  units 
in  learning  elementary  shorthand  as  made  by  Ellen  Reierson  and  reporte  1  in 
Hie  American  Sliortliand  Teacher  loi-  .Jaiinnry,  1920. 
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Word  Group 


Sentence  Group 


Number  of  errors 
made  by  the 
median  pupil 


Number  of  errors 
made  by  the 
median  pupil 

  4.22 


Test  I 
IV 
VI 
VIII 


9.14 
5.0 
12.6 
16.8 


Test  I 
IV 
VI 
VIII 


2.^1 
3.71 


Summary 


66.7 


Summary 


24.3 


The  aim  of  each  pupil  was  to  learn  shorthand.  No  effort  was  made 
to  have  one  group  compete  with  the  other.  In  fact,  the  pupils  did  not 
know  that  they  were  being  experimented  upon. 

In  making  the  mimeographed  shorthand  plates,  great  care  was  taken 
to  present  characters  that  were  perfect  in  proportion. 


a.  The  sentence  method  of  learning  elementary  shorthand  re- 
quires greater  concentration.  When  pupils  write  merely  words 
they  are  obliged  to.  think  of  only  one  or  two  rules  at  a  time.  One  sen- 
tence may  contain  varying  types  of  Avords,  in  the  writing  of  which 
many  rules  must  be  observed. 

b.  Llore  effort  must  be  put  forth  in  learning  shorthand  by  the  sen- 
tence method.  The  rules  must  be  I'emembered  as  a  whole  and  not 
thought  of  singly,  or  just  while  writing  words. 

c.  Too  much  time  is  wasted  in  learning  shorthand  by  the  word  meth- 
od. Pupils  learn  to  think  too  much  in  terms  of  words  and  not  enough 
in  terms  of  thought  expression.  This  process  makes  the  road  to  sen- 
tence and  letter  writing  much  longer. 

d.  The  sentence  metliod  develops  greater  confidence.  While  the 
pupils  in  Group  A  were  trj'ing  to  write  w^ords,  those  in  Group  B 
worked  on  the  theory  that  tliey  should  get  the  whole  dictation  as  one 
unit.  Difficult  or  unconunon  words  were  written  so  that  they  could 
be  transcribed,  looked  up  later,  and  the  rule  applicable  reviewed. 

e.  The  data  in  these  experiments  also  support  the  theory  that  one 
should  always  be  doing  a  thing  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  way  it  is 
eventually  to  be  done. 

2.  Lesson  Planning  for  the  Direct  Method  of  Teaching  Shorthand* 

Teachers  should  recognize  the  fact  that  shorthand  is,  first  a  lan- 
guage arts  subject,  and  second,  a  practice  type  subject;  that  it  should 
be  taught,  first,  according  to  tiie  teaching  principles  of  a  language  arts 
type,  and  second,  according  to  the  principles  of  a  practice  tj^De.  This 
means  that  the  learner  should  acquire  the  reading  adaptation,  then 
writing  adaptation,  then  exactness  and  preciseness  in  execution. 

The  elementary  "lesson  plans  are  based  upon  a  vocabulary  develop- 
ment through  reading  exercises.  Example  :  ' '  The  train  will  be  late. 
It  will  not  be  an  hour  late  but  it  will  be  late.  If  it  be  late  in  Erie, 
it  will  be  late  here. ' ' 

The  steps  in  the  teaching  technique  to  be  employed  in  acquiring  the 
reading  adaptation  should  be  somewhat  as  follows  : 

*  Adapted  from  an  article  in  Research  Studies  in  Commercial  Education, 
University  of  Iowa  Monographs  in  Education,  Vol.  1,  1926.  The  author  of 
the  article  is  Miss  Ann  Bicwiimton.  School  of  Tommprcp  and  Administration, 
1  nivcrsity  of  ("hicago. 
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a.  Write  the  paragraphs  to  be  used  for  drill  on  the  blackboard  before 
class  time. 

b.  At  the  beginning  of  the  class  period,  read  one  paragraph  to  the 
class. 

c.  Ask  the  class  to  state  the  thought  expressed  in  the  paragraph. 
Continue  rereading  the  parao'raph  until  all  students  fully  comprehend 
the  thought. 

d.  Read  the  paragTai)h  in  unison  with  the  class. 

e.  Read  while  pointing  to  individual  words. 

f.  Read  again  in  unison  \\i\h  the  class. 

g.  Call  on  the  class  to  read  any  words  or  phrase  to  which  you  may 
I'oint. 

h.  Call  on  individual  members  of  the  class  to  read  a  paragraph,  a 
sentence,  a  phrase,  or  a  word. 

By  the  time  that  writing  is  commenced  most  of  the  students  have 
discovered  that  shorthand  is  A^Titten  phonetically.  Writing  should  be 
introduced  with  only  the  writing  adaptation  in  mind .-  that  is.  writing 
to  express  the  thought  rather  than  writing  to  express  the  exact  and  cor- 
rect form  of  the  shorthand  characters.  Next,  the  students  are  required 
to  go  through  the  movements  of  writing  a  paragraph  of  the  material 
with  a  dry  pen  as  they  read  it  aloud.    The  procedure  is  as  follows : 

(1)  .  Write  on  the  blackboard,  reading  aloud  each  word  as  you 
write,  a  paragTaph  which  the  students  find  easy  to  read. 

(2)  .  Have  the  class  read  with  you  throughout  the  second  writing 
of  the  paragraph. 

(3)  .  Repeat  this  process  a  third  time.  ]\Iake  sure  that  the  students 
watch  closely  the  movements  you  make  in  writing. 

(4)  .  Have  the  class  go  through  the  movements  of  writing-  with  a 
dry  pen.   As  they  do  they  should  read  aloud  the  entire  paragraph. 

(5)  .  Select  one  of  the  simplest  sentences  from  the  group  and  again 
write  it  on  the  board  saying  aloud  each  word  as  you  wife. 

(6)  .  Have  the  class  go  through  the  movements  of  Avriting  the  sen- 
tence selected  in  5. 

(7)  .  Repeat  the  actions  described  in  five  and  six  several  times  and 
with  different  sentences. 

(8)  .  Have  the  class  write  as  the  teacher  dictates  the  whole  para- 
graph meaningfully. 

(9)  .  Have  the  class  write  as  the  teacher  dictates,  requiring  each 
student  to  respond  to  each  word  as  it  is  dictated. 

(10)  .  Have  the  class  go  through  the  same  procedure  for  every  sen- 
tence in  the  entire  teaching  unit.  - 

(11)  .  Dictate  the  paragraph  meaningfully  at  a  rate  not  slower 
than  60  words  per  minute;  then  80  words  per  minute;  then  100  words 
per  minute. 

(12)  .  Repeat  this  process  for  every  other  piece  of  material  used  in 
acquiring  reading  adaptation. 

The.  mo.st  important  element  in  the  method  outlined  here  is  for 
the  student  to  read  to  g-et  the  thought  of  the  entire  paragraph  and  to 
write  to  convej'  or  express  the  thought  of  the  paragraph.  The  correc- 
tion of  a  mis-read  or  incorrectly  wiutten  word  involves  understanding 
and  there  is  no  element  of  understanding  in  the  language  arts  subjects. 
^Vhen  the  correction  of  a  mis-read  word  is  made,  the  science  type  of 
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teaching  must  be  employed.  In  other  Avords,  the  piire-practice  type 
of  teaching  must  be  employed.  The  teacher  who  cannot  make  the  dis- 
tinction drawn  here  is  irelatively  sure  to  attempt  to  teach  all  three 
things  at  one  and  the  same  time  and  her  students  will  inevitably  be 
decipherers  instead  of  readers,  drawers  instead  of  writers.  The  use  of 
the  principles  in  the  language-art  ty^e  of  teaching  gives  the  student 
the  opportunity  to  react,  to  read,  and  to  write,  in  a  normal  way,  to  the 
entire  unit.  After  he  has  acquired  the  ability  to  get  the  unit  and  to 
express  it  as  a  whole,  precision,  exactness,  and  skill  will  be  obtained 
through  isolation,  separate  words  and  phrases  may  be  dissected  and 
repeated  for  di'ill.  In  this  Avay,  we  make  use  of  the  science  type  of 
teaching  reading  and  the  pure  practice  type  of  teaching  writing. 

3,  Lesson  Planning  for  the  Direct  Association  Method  of  Teaching 

Shorthand* 

Thorndyke 's  dictum  is :  "  Put  together  what  you  wish  to  have  go  to- 
gether. ' '  In  learning  shorthand  the  pupil  needs  to  learn  to  put  to- 
gether the  following  things  : 

a.  Hearing  the  pronunciation  of  a  Avord  and  writing  the  shorthand 
outline  for  that  word ; 

b.  Seeing  the  shorthand  outline  for  a  Avord  and  recalling-  the  exact 
raeaning  of  that  AA'ord ; 

c.  Seeing  the  shorthand  outline  for  a  Avord  and  writing  that  Avord  in 
longhand  or  on  the  typewriter. 

In  the  direct-association  method  the  teacher  so  organizes  all  the 
learning  activities  that  the  things  to  be  put  together  come  together  as 
directly  or  as  closely  as  possible.  Thus  the  pupil  in  the  very  first  les- 
son begins  to  put  the  sight  of  certain  shorthand  outlines  with  the  pro- 
nunciation and  meaning  of  the  AVord  for  Avhich  that  outline  stands. 

Phonetic  analysis  is  not  an  essential  part  of  the  learning ;  the  fixing 
of  the  hearing-writing  adaptation,  or  the  seeing-recalling-reading  adap- 
tation is  what  is  most  needed.  No  time  should,  therefore,  be  given  to 
phonetic  analysis  or  to  any  explanation  of  the  rules  governing  outline 
formation. 

Reading  of  sentences  written  in  shorthand  is  used  to  determine 
Avhether  or  not  the  association  betAveen  tlie  shorthand  outline  and  the 
Avord-meaning  has  been  formed.  All  oral  reading  must  be  done  in  such 
a  way  as  to  shoAv  that  the  meaning  of  the  sentence  being  read  has  been 
caught.  Furtlier,  the  rate  of  reading  must  approximate  the  normal 
oral  reading  rate  of  the  learner  as  determined  by  a  timed  reading  test. 

When  the  time  comes  to  begin  writing,  rules  about  AArriting  outlines 
are  not  discussed,  but  the  pupil  is  shoAvn  hoAv  to  make  the  movements 
which  form  the  outlines  he  has  already  learned  in  his  reading.  The 
pupil  is  then  drilled  upon  the  necessary  moA^ements  by  writing  the 
complete  outlines  for  the  Avords  he  knoAvs  until  he  can  produce  an  ap- 
proximately correct  outline  for  each.  As  the  Avriting  adaptation  to  be 
formed  requires  that  the  shorthand  outlines  should  be  AAa'itten  at  the 
maximum  speed,  the  teaching  is  so  organized  as  to  require  that  all 
Avriting  shall  be  done  at  the  highest  possible  rate  consistent  Avith  a  fair 
degree  of  legibility.    In  Avriting,  pupils  are  not  expected  to  reach  per- 

*  Adapted  from  an  article  in  the  Ledger  Page  for  January,  1928,  by 
Mrs,  Florence  S.  Barnhart. 
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Material  for  the  Lesson : 
I. 


I-can  go 
He-can  go. 


f ection  of  form  during  the  first  few  times  of  writing ;  but  an  increase 
in  accuracy  of  outline  formation  is  developed  through  properly  organ- 
ized review  drills.  Progress  in  legibility  may  be  measured  by  the  Hoke 
Scale  of  shorthand  penmanship. 

Teaching  procedure:  The  vocational  possibilities  of  shorthand 
should  be  stressed.  Attempt  to  make  each  pupil  see  the  value  of  the 
subject  to  herself  at  the  present  time;  to  realize  that  a  knoAvledge  of 
shorthand  will  be  of  value  to  her  only  if  she  can  read  it  as  fast  as  she 
can  read  print  and  Avrite  it  faster  than  she  can  write  longhand. 

XIII 

LESSON  PLANNING  FOR  CLASSES  TAUGHT  ACCORDING  TO 
THE  DIRECT  ASSOCIATION  METHOD 

(Compiled  by  a  pupil  in  a  shorUian3  teaching  demonstration  class  at  Columbia 
University,  taught  by  Mrs.  Barnhart. ) 

Aims :  To  teach  the  brief  signs  and  phrases  of  the  first  unit  through  the 
use  of  three  paragraphs  of  connected  sentences  containing  many  repetitions  of 
the  words  to  be  taught,  the  second  and  third  paragraphs  adding  a  few  new 
words  to  those  presented  in  the  first.  The  following  simple  punctuation  points 
are  taught :  period,  interrogation  mark,  and  paragraph  mark. 

Unit  1 

Teacher  and  pupil  activity : 

The  teacher :  Takes  care  of  neces- 
sary routine  matters ;  devotes  a  few 
minutes  to  acquaint  pupils  with  the 
rjeneral  plans  for  the  course ;  motivates 
the  subject  for  the  pupils ;  divides  the 
class  into  two  groups  by  rows ;  gives 
two  one-minute  oral  reading  tests : 
determines  the  reading  rate  of  each 
oupil ;  tells  pupils  to  prepare  individual 
reading  graphs  for  the  next  day ;  reads 
Par.  I  from  the  board,  slowly  pointing 
the  first  time  to  each  word;  reads 
again  pointing  to  each  sentence ;  asks 
pupils  to  read  sentences  with  her;  first 
in  order  and  then  at  random ;  asks 
them  to  read  the  paragraph  silently; 
calls  for  volunteers  to  read  separate 
sentences :  in  order,  at  random ;  and 
for  the  whole  paragraph :  requires  each 
pupil  to  read  with  thought. 

After  suflieient  practice  on  the  first 
paragraph,  she  writes  Par.  II  on  the 
board,  asking  pupils  to  watch  her 
write.    Proceed  as  described  above. 

She  places  the  third  paragraph  on 
the  lioard,  telling  them  she  wishes  to 
see  how  many  can  read  it  without  her 
help.  She  asks  them  to  read'  silently 
and  when  they  can  read,  to  raise  a 
hand.  Points  to  different  sentences 
calling  for  volunteers.  Requires  them 
to  grasp  the  thought  of  complete  sen- 
tences or  clauses  before  reading.  If  a 
mistake  is  made,  she  has  pupils  read 
the  sentence  again.  If  a  mistake  is 
repeated  she  points  to  another  sentence 
which  may  correct  the  error,  or  she 
calls  on  another  pupil  to  read. 

Close  the  reading  lesson  in  time  to 
make  the  assignment  for  next  dav. 


I-can  go.  I-cannot  go. 
there.  I-cannot  go  there. 
He-can  go  there.  He-can-not  go  there. 
He-will  go.  He-will  not  go.  He-will- 
not  go  there.  I  will  go  there.  I-can 
go  there  in  an  hour.  He-can  go  there 
in  an  hour.  He-will-not  go  there 
in  an  hour.  He-will-not  go  there,  will 
he?  (Outlines  presented:  I-can,  go,  I- 
cannot,  there-,  he-can,  he-cannot,  he- 
will,  he-will-not,  I-will,  in  an,  hour, 
will,  he.) 

II. 

I-can  go.  I-am  going.  I-am  going 
there.  I-am  going  there  in  an  hour. 
I-am  going  there  at-the  hour.  Will  he 
go  there?  Will  he  not  go  there,  at 
the  hour? 

Are  there  not  more  going  at-the 
hour? 

Should  he  go  there?  Would  he  go 
there  in  an  hour?    I- would  go  there. 

III. 

He-will  go.  I-will  go.  He  and  I 
will  go.  He  and  I  will  go  there.  He 
and  I  are  going  there.  He  and  I  are 
not  going  there.  He  and  I  are  going 
at-the  hour.  He  and  I  will  go  at-the 
hour.  He  and  I  are  not  going  there: 
it-will  not  go  well  there. 
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Assignment:  1.   Roiul  the  sentence  rtviri  on  paragraph  6  until  yon  can  read 
it  smoothly  and  thoughtfully. 
2.   Write  as  many  answers  in  longhand  as  you  can  to  the  follow- 
ing question  using  only  the  words  in  Unit  I : 
1.  Will  he  gov 

Be  sure  that  yon  answer  the  question  asked.  Make  complete 
sentences  including  the  words  day,  here,  good,  air,  aid,  her,  him 
(well) 

Material  to  be  mimeographed  or  written  on  the 
blackboard  when  teaching  Unit  1 

This  unit  is  written  in  Bonn  Pitman  Shortliand.  Any  system  of  shorthand 
can  he  used  witli  the  direct  method. 

Brief  forms  and  ])lirases  for  unit  1.  , 


a,  an,  and. 


_not. 


-woTold- 


am. 


-more. 


-our ,  hour — 


are^ 


gomg. 
I  


.can. 


_tbere,  thelr_ 


1 


he. 


_at-the. 


Ji  


-in- 


.will. 
_well_ 


are-not. 
lie-can__ 


^t-wlll. 


he-wlll_ 


_E-will. 


Jie-wlll-not_j^ 


period. 


.question  mark. 


.paragraph. 
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Unit  2 

Aim :  To  review  briefly  words  presented  in  Unit  1,  and  to  teach  tlie  new 
words  found  in  the  first  seven  lines  of  Reading  and  Dictation  Practice  on  page 
6  in  the  Manual  and  the  following  five  words  from  the  250  commonest  words 
according  to  tlie  Horn  List :    where,  good,  did,  get,  una  is. 


Material  for  the  Lesson: 

Can  he  hear  me?  Can  he  hear  me 
well? 

Ile-cannot  hear  me.  He-cannot  hear 
me  well.  Ray  cannot  hear  me.  Can 
Ray  liear  me  well?  Ray  cannot  hear 
me  well.  Can  he  hear  him?  Will  he 
hear  him?   He  will  not  hear  him  well. 

Paragraph  II 

He  viay  go.  He  may  go  there.  He 
may  go  there  inhere  the  air  is  good. 
He  may  go  there  a  day.  A  day  there 
in-the  air  may  aid  him.  It-will  aid 
him  and  her.  A  day  there  in  the  good 
air  will  aid  him  and  her.  A  day  there 
will  aid  ni'e.  It-will  aid  Emma.  Em- 
ma is  not  gay.  Emma  is  ill.  A  day 
in  the  good  air  will  aid  her.  Emma 
will  go  there.  Emma  may  go  there. 
Emma  may  go  in  an  hour. 

Paragraph  III. 

Where  is  Ray?  Ray  is  here. 
Where  is  Ray's  hat?  It  is  here.  It  is 
here  at-the  hill.  It  is  here  in-the  tree. 
It  is  here  in-tlie  tree  at-the  hill.  Emma 
hid  the  hat.  Emma  hid  the  hat  in-the 
tree.  It  lay  there.  It  lay  there  in-the 
tree.  It  lay  there  a  day.  It  lay  a  day 
in-the  tree.  Did  Ray  get  it?  Did  he 
get  the  hat?  Ray  will  get  the  hat  In 
an  hour. 

IV. 

"Where  is  he?" 

If  we  are  to  be  there  in  time,  we  must 
go,  now.  We  can  do  our  work  before 
we  go.  We  might  take  your  things  to 
our  house  on  the  way.  Do  you  think 
we  have  food  t'o  last  for  two  days? 
Will  can  see  that  we  have  as  much  as 
we  can  take.  We  will  be  back  in  a 
day  or  two.  Shall  we  get  very  far 
away  from  home,  to-day? 


Teacher  and  Pupil  Activity : 

1.  Give  two  one-minute  reading  tests 
and  prepare  graphs  to  indicate  (1) 
Oral  Reading  Print  rate  (2)  Short- 
hand reading  rate  (determined  from 
2/3  of  print  rate  of  individual)  (3) 
Sliorthand  class  Median  (previously 
determined  by  teacher  from  results  on 
a  test  given  during  the  previous  day ) 
(4)  Shorthand  Reading  Rate  (rate 
made  on  the  one-minute  test  just 
given. ) 

2.  The  teacher  writes  the  question 
used  in  the  home  assignment,  "Will 
he  go?"  on  the  blackboard  in  short- 
hand and  asks  pupils  to  give  their 
answers,  taking  short  sentences  first 
until  she  has  all  the  different  answers 
written  by  them.  Use  this  paragraph 
for  a  brief  review  reading  lesson. 

3.  The  teacher  then  directs  attention 
to  paragraph  I  in  which  are  a  few 
new  words.  She  reads  the  paragraph, 
following  somewhat  the  same  proced- 
ure as  in  yesterday's  lesson. 

4.  A  few  more  new  words  are  then 
nresented  in  paragraph  II.  These  are 
followed  by  the  presentation  of  para- 
graph III. 

5.  Place  the  question  "Where  is  he?" 
on  the  blackboard  in  shorthand  ask 
how  many  can  read  it'?  Ask  for  an- 
swers to  the  question  and  place  on  the 
blackboard  a  paragraph  to  be  used  as 
the  reading  unit. 

6.  If  any  time  remains  before  mak- 
ing the  assignment,  ask  pupils  to  read 
the  sentences  from  paragraph  13— in 
the  first  seven  lines. 

Assigvment:  Read  the  first  seven 
lines  in  paragraph  13  until  you  ap- 
proach your  shorthand  reading  rate. 
Write  as  many  answers  as  possible  to 
the  question  "Will  he  go?"  using  any 
words  that  we  have  learned  which 
will  answer  the  question. 
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Unit  3 

Aim :  To  review  words  taught  iu  first  two  units  and  to  learn  six  new  words 
from  tlie  two  hundred  and  fifty  commonest'  words  in  the  Horn  List :  read,  like, 
take,  met,  today,  and  he,  by  means  of  paragraphs. 


Material  for  the  Lesson : 

Paragraph  I. 

Will  he  go?,  etc. 

Paragraph  II. 

He-can  Read.  He-can  read  well.  l  ean 
read.  I  like  to  read.  I-will  read  to 
her.  I-will  read  to  him.  I-will  read 
an  hour.  I-will  read  an  hour  to  him. 
Will  he  read  to  him?  Would  he  read 
to  him?  Would  he  like  to  read  to  herV 
Is  he  willing  to  read  an  hour?  (60) 

Paragraph  III. 

Will  he  read  to  me?  It-will-not  take 
him  an  hour  to  read  it.  It-will  take 
an  hour  to  go  there.  It-will  take  Ray 
more  than  an  hour.  Will  he  go  in  an 
hour?  He-would  like  to  go  in  an  hour. 
He-may  go  in  an  hour.  Where  will  he 
go?  He  will  go  there.  He-will  go  to 
the  tree.    He-will  go  to-the  hill. 

Paragraph  IV. 

Ray  m^t  Emma  at-the  hill.  He  mel 
her  at  two.  Emma  is  reading.  Her 
hat  is  in-the  tree.  Ray  will  get  the 
hat.  It  is  a  gay  hat.  Emma  likes  her 
hat.  Ray  likes  it,  too.  Emma  is  gay, 
today.  Emma  will  read  to  Ray  today. 
Emma  likes  to  read,  and  Ray  likes  to 
hear  her  read.  He  will  like  it.  Emma 
and  Ray  are  gay  today.  It  is  good  to 
he  gay  a  day  like  today. 


Teacher  and  Pupil  Activity  : 

1.  Teacher  places  a  question  on  the 
board  and  the  pupils  give  her  the  an- 
swers which  they  have  prepared.  The 
paragraph  is  read  by  the  class. 

Paragraphs  two,   three,  and  four 
are  read  in  turn.    Teacher  asks  the 
pupils  to  read  the  second  paragraph 
iOr  her.    As  she  writes  the  third  para- 
raph   on   the   board,   she   asks  the 
pupils  to  be  ready  to  tell  her  how 
many  new  words  they  are  going  to 
learn  in  this  paragraph.    Ask  pupils 
f  they  can  read  the  sentences  to  her 
containing  new  words.     She  asks  in- 
dividual pupils  to  read  the  other  sen- 
tences.   Call  on  pupils  to  read  iu  ir- 
regular order.    Have  the  entire  para- 
graph read  by  the  class. 
3.    Asks  the  pupils  to  read  over  the 
second  paragraph  silently.    Then  has 
it  transcribed  in  the  pupil's  notebook. 
She  times  the  transcription,  calling  for 
hands  as  pupils  finish.    She  marks  the 
time  on  the  board  for  them  to  note  in 
tlieir  books.  (60  words  are  in  the  para- 
graph).    She  has  pupils  enter  their 
transcription  rate  on  the  same  graphs 
which  were  used  for  the  reading  rate 
at  the  lower  jiart  of  the  page.  The 
two  curves  should  not  conflict.  Tho 
woi'ds  which  are  not  correctly  read 
are  not  counted  in  the  rate.  Have 
pupils  furnish  a  list  of  the  words  they 
were  not  able  to  write.    List  these  on 
tlie  board.     Check  the  transcription 
for  accuracy  of  wording  and  punctua- 
tion. 

1.  Give  two  one-minute  reading  tests 
and  have  the  results  checked  on 
graphs.  Use  the  seven  lines  of  the 
material  assigned  for  homework. 

5.  Assignment :  1.  Write  a  paragraph 
using  all  the  words  you  can  from 
those  we  have  so  far  learned.  Number 
your  sentences.  Start  your  paragraph 
with  some  central  idea  in  it,  for  in- 
stance, the  idea  of  "reading,"  "going." 

2.  Read  the  sentences  on  Page  2  and 
the  first  half  on  Page  G  again. 
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Unit  4 

Aim  :  To  give  reading  practice  upon  the  47  words  presented  in  Units  1,  2, 
and  3,  and  add  three  new  words  from  the  list  of  tlie  250  commonest  words  in 
the  Horn  List.    Tlie  new  words  are  letter,  book,  and  you. 


jMaterials  for  the  lesson : 
Part  I. 

Paragraphs  made  from  sentences  com^- 
posed  by  the  pupils.  The  central  ideas 
in  the  sentences  are  "reading,"  "go- 
ing," etc.,  using  as  many  paragraphs 
as  the  preparation  will  permit. 

Part  II.    Paragraph  I 

I-will  read.  I-will  read  to-ijou.  I-will 
read  a  letter  to  you.  He  will  read  you 
a  letter.  Will  you  read  to-me?  I 
like  to  read.  Would  you  like  to  read 
to-me  V  Will  you  read  the  letter  to- 
me V  I-would  like  you  to  read  to-me. 
Read  him  the  letter,  too.  Read  the 
letter  to  him  and  to-me.  Read  her 
the  letter,  will  you  not? 

Paragraph  II 

Where  is  the  hook?  Emma  is  reading 
the  book.  Can  you  hear  her?  Can 
you  hear  her  well?  Emma  reads  well. 
I  like  to  hear  her  read.  I-will  get  a 
book  and  Emma  will  read  it  to-me. 
Will  you  take  it  to  her?  You-will  like 
the  book ;  it-is  a  good  book. 


Teacher  and  Pupil  Activity : 

1.  The  teacher  has  the  pupils  read 
the  sentences  as  she  places  them  on 
the  board.  Use  the  paragraphs  for 
review  practice  in  reading. 

2.  Choose  the  best  and  most  unified 
of  the  paragraphs.  Give  the  pupils  a 
one-minute  reading  test,  asking  them 
first  to  read  the  whole  paragraph, 
silently.  (Or  choose  two  paragraphs, 
asking  each  group  to  read  a  different 
paragraph).  Ask  pupils  while  listen- 
ing to  the  reading  to  cheek  any  pupil's 
mis  callings.  List  these  for  remedial 
drills.  Have  pupils  mark  reading 
rates  on  their  graphs. 

3.  Read  paragraphs  I  and  II  from  the 
board,  giving  special  attention  to  the 
three  new  words. 

1.  In  the  time  that  remains  before 
giving  the  assignment,  give  a  short 
remedial  drill  on  any  outstanding 
words  which  gave  difficulty  in  the 
transcription  exercise  of  the  day  be- 
fore. For  instance  "him"  and  "her" ; 
He  met  liim.  He  met  her.  He  met 
him  there.  He  met  her  there.  I  met 
him  and  her,  etc. 

Assignment:  1.  Prepare  a  paragraph, 
using  each  of  the  three  new  words  in 
today's  lesson  at  least  twice  in  the 
paragraph. 

2.  Tomorrow  we  will  have  our  first 
writing  lesson.  We  want  to  learn  to 
write  shorthand  smoothly,  quickly,  and 
legibl.v.  Use  .your  own  notes.  You 
have  been  reacling  my  notes  from  the 
board,  but  it  is  your  notes  that  you 
will  read  as  a  stenographer.  Come  to 
class  prepared  to  suggest  as  many  de- 
tails as  you  can  which  will  help  you  to 
develop  the  proper  writing  habits  to 
produce  good  results. 
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Unit  5 


Aim  :  To  lay  the  foundations  for  tlie  development  of  a  quality  of  shorthand 
writing  which  can  be  prodnoed  (pii^kly  and  read  with  legibility. 


Materials  for  the  Lesson : 

1-can. 
J -can  go. 
I  -cannot. 
I-cannot  go. 


Can-you? 
Can-you  go? 
Can-you  go  there? 

I -can  read. 
1 -c  annot  read. 
Can-you  read? 

He-can. 
He-cannot. 
He-cannot  go. 
Can  he  go? 
He-can  read. 
Ile-cau  read  well. 
C;iu-he  read? 
C;in  he  read  well? 


Teacher  and  Pupil  Activity  : 

1.  The  teacher  lays  before  the  class 
her  objective  as  stated  above.  A  dis- 
cussion follows  concerning  the  quick- 
est and  most  effective  methods  to 
secure  the  results  to  be  desired.  Each 
point  of  posture  is  discussed  and  il- 
lustrated (body,  feet,  hands,  arms, 
wrists,  fingers),  position  of  paper  with 
reference  to  the  body  and  the  eyes, 
method  of  holding  pencil  and  book, 
widtli  of  the  column  of  writing,  etc., 
necessary  changes  to  be  made  in  posi- 
tion of  book  and  hands  during  process 
of  writing. 

2.  The  writing  exercise  is  begun.  The 
teacher  writes  first  a  short  sentence  on 
the  blackboard.  Each  sentence  should 
be  written  several  times.  Ask  pupils 
to  watch  your  hand,  to  let  their  eyes 
follow  the  movement.  Have  them  fol- 
low your  movements  with  their  hands 
in  the  air.  Write  for  them  in  the  air, 
and  have  them  to  do  the  same.  Dic- 
tate while  tliey  write  several  lines  of 
outlines.  First  above  the  notebook 
getting  the  smooth,  gliding  movement 
and  proper  return  to  the  next  line. 
Dictate  while  writing  at  t)oard,  and 
the  pupils  write  in  notebooks.  Dictate 
again,  this  time  observing  the  out- 
lines. The  pupils  make  suggestions. 
Illustrate  at  the  board.  Proceed  to 
next  sentence  going  through  the  same- 
process.  Point  out  any  faults  in  out- 
lines and  explain  how  to  improve  the 
motions  of  writing.  Have  pupils  com- 
pare outlines  with  the  writing  at  the 
laoard.  Give  special  attention  to  the 
writing  of  the  word,  "read." 

3.  Dnring  the  last  5  or  6  minutes  be- 
fore making  the  assignment,  ask  pupils 
to  write  sentences  containing  new 
words.  P>egin  with  a  short  sentence. 
Have  paragraphs  read  orally.  Ask 
pupils  t'o  read  silently.  Give  a  one- 
minute  transcription  test.  Have  tbem 
count  the  words  written  and  mark 
their  results  on  the  graphs. 
Assignment :  Write  as  many  answers 
as  yon  can  in  shortliand  to  the  follow- 
ing questions.  Make  the  answers  as 
thoughtful  as  you  can.  Use  only 
words  you  have  had,  in  your  sentences. 
Questions:  Where  is  the  book?  Can 
vou  hear  me?  Can  you  read  the  let- 
ter? 
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Unit  6 


Aim:  To  teach  soveral  ;i?\v  words  and  to  strengthen  the  point's  brought  out 
in  tlio  first  writing  lesson. 


Material  for  the  Lesson  : 
Part  I. 

1.  AVhore  is  the  book? 

(Write  paragraphs  from  the  pupil's 
answers. ) 

2.  Can  you  hear  me? 

3.  Can  Ton  read  the  letter? 


Paragraph  I. 

;m.v  liiiiii.  is  not  in.  It's  late  to-day. 
7t  is  more  than  an  hour  late.  That 
iraf<  not  my  train  that  came  in  at  two. 
Js  that  ;/o«r  train?  I-will-be  late.  I 
am  goin,g  to  Helena.  I-will  meet  you 
at  Helena.  I-will  meet  you  at-the 
train  there  at  two. 


Paragraph  II. 
(Letter) 

Bear-Sir:  'Will  you  meet  me  at  Helena 
today?  Can  you  be  there  by  two? 
Will-you  meet  me  at'  the  grain  market? 
rt-is  at  the  end  of-the  lake.  I-would 
like  to  .see  you  today.  If  you  cannot 
\  e  there  today-I-will  see  you  in  a  day 
or  two. 

Yours  truly, 


Teaeher  and  Pupil  Activity : 

1.  The  teacher  writes  question  oue 
on  the  blackboard  in  shorthand.  She 
has  a  pupil  read  the  question  and  give 
one  answer.  She  gets  answers  from 
other  pupils  until  she  has  a  good  para- 
graph. She  has  the  class  read  the 
paragraph. 

2.  Write  the  second  question  on  the 
board.  Get  answers  to  the  question. 
Read  and  reread  the  paragraph. 

3.  Develop  the  third  paragraph.  Use 
simple  sentences  first.  Dictate  the 
paragraph  for  a  writing  lesson.  Write 
with  the  pupils  at  first.  Dictate  again 
in  a  different  order  the  reading,  writ- 
ing, and  making  of  corrections.  The 
last  time  you  dictate,  have  pupils 
transcribe  from  their  shorthand  notes. 
Allow  time  for  transcription  but  do 
not  have  the  results  recorded  on  the 
graphs. 

4.  Teach  the  first'  paragi-aph  giving 
special  attention  to  new  words. 

5.  A.ssignment:  "The  Reading  prac- 
tice on  page  11  in  your  book  contains 
the  words  we  have  just  been  learning. 
I  wish  you  would  begin  with  the  sen- 
tence in  the  middle  of  the  5th  line  and 
read  to  the  end  of  the  first  letter. 
After  you  have  read  the  letter  several 
times,  transcribe  if  in  your  notebook. 
(If  anytime  remains  during  the  lesson, 
have  some  sight  reading  practice  on 
this  exercise.) 
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Unit  7 


Aim :  To  teach  several  new  words 
develop  skill  in  writing. 

Material  for  the  Lesson  : 

Part  I. 

(Use  a  letter  from  Page  11  in  the 
Manual  for  homework.) 

Paragraph  I. 

I  am  going  to  Lake  Erie.  T-am  going 
there  for  two  weeks.  I  will  be  there 
by  the  middle  of  M-ay.  I-will-be  readj/ 
\)j  that  time.  I-will  need  tliis  boo)- 
to  take  with  me.  I-will  read  it  on-the 
train.  I  could  not  go  loithout  a  good 
boolv  to  read.  T  will  limit  my  reading 
to  one  good  book. 

Paragraph  IL 

Was  that  a  good  book  you  were  read- 
ing today?  Was  it  not  "Main  Street?" 
Did  Mr.  Day  give  it  to  you?  Do  you 
like  his  book?  Where  were  you  when 
he-was  here  today?  Do  you  have  the 
data  on-the  meeting?  When  can  I  get 
the  data?  I  will  need  it  today  if  you 
can  give  it  to  me.  Is  the  hat  made 
of  linen?   I  would  like  a  linen  hat,  too. 


and  give  another  writing  exercise  (o 


Teacher  and  Pupil  Activity : 

1.  The  teacher  asks  a  pupil  to  read 
the  letter  to  her  which  was  studied 
for  homework.  She  writes  the  letter 
on  the  blackboard.  Have  another 
pupil  read  it  from  the  board.  She 
then  dictates  the  letter,  breaking  the 
sentences  up  first  as  "I  hear  that  you 
are  going.  (Write  several  times.) 
V/rite  in  different  words  the  sentences 
"You  are  going  to  the  meeting."  "To 
the  meeting  at  Helen's."  "I  am  go- 
ing." "I  am  going  too."  "Would  you 
meet  me?"  "Would  you  meet  me  at  the 
train?"  "Would  you  meet  me  at  two?" 
Dictate  short  sentences  again  and  have 
them  transcribed.  Give  a  timed  test. 
Record  the  results  on  the  graph. 

2.  Teach  the  new  words  by  means  of 
the  two  paragraph  drills  placed  on  the 
board. 

Assignfiient :  Read  the  last  letter  on 
page  11  and  the  words  you  have  just 
been  reading.  Change  the  wording  of 
the  sentences  and  rewrite  them.  Be 
prepared  to  read  the  letter  in  class. 
Give  at  least  two  different  answers  to 
the  last  question  on  the  page. 
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Unit  8 

Aim  :  To  teacli  several  new  woitIs  by  means  of  paragraphs  and  to  review 
old  words  l).v  means  of  a  preliminary  Flash-question  drill. 


Material  for  the  Lesson : 

Part  I :  Review 

1.  AVill  that  be  too  late? 

2.  Where  are  you? 

3.  Can-you  read  the  letter? 

4.  Where  are  you  going? 


Paragraph  I. 

Is  this  your  nwney?  It-is  not  my 
money.  It  is  his  money.  Will  you 
give  it  to  him?  Will  you  give  it  to-the 
manf  Will  you  give  the  man  his 
money?  He-will  need  his  money.  It- 
is  the  end  of -the  monih.  He-will  need 
the  money  by  the  end  of  the  month. 
Many  men  need  money  on- that  date. 
They  will  not  all  need  money  the  re- 
maining time. 


Paragraph  II. 

The  man  was  here  today.  He-ivas  here 
one  or  two  minutes.  He-was  making  a 
train.  He  came  here  to  see  you.  You 
were  not  here  then.  He-will  be  here 
some  other  day  to  see  you.  It-will  be 
good  of-you,  if  you-will  see  him  on 
tliat  date. 


Teacher  and  pupil  Activity  : 

1.  Have  a  pupil  read  the  letter  which 
was  assigned  for  today.  Call  for  a  vol- 
unteer. Have  pupils  read  the  letter 
first  silently. 

2.  Give  a  flash  question  drill  at  the 
Board.  Start  with  the  question  in  the 
letter.  Reword  it.  Write  the  ques- 
tion on  the  blackboard  in  shorthand. 
Ask  pupils  to  read  the  question,  then 
to  look  away  from  it.  Erase  the  ques- 
tion and  have  them  write  a  complete 
answer  on  paper  using  as  many  of  the 
words  in  it  as  possible.  Ask  them 
to  number  their  answers  to  correspond 
with  the  numbers  of  the  questions. 
Call  for  answers  to  the  first  question. 
Write  a  paragraph  on  the  board  and 
use  it  for  a  reading  lesson.  Discuss 
the  second  question.  Write  answers 
on  the  board.  Dictate  the  answers  for 
a  transcription  exercise.  Dictate  the 
answers  again  using  different  word- 
ings. (Dictate  at  about  the  rate  of 
'M  words.)  Have  pupils  transcribe 
their  notes.    Time  them. 

3.  Teach  new  words  through  the  use 
of  paragraphs  II  and  III  which  should 
be  written  on  the  blackboard. 

4.  Assignment :  Write  a  paragraph 
of  at  least  6  sentences  using  any  words 
ive  have  had  and  as  many  of  the  words 
in  the  last  two  lessons  as  you  can. 
Make  your  sentences  as  thoughtful  as 
you 
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Unit  9 


Aim  :  To  leach  several  new  words, 
writing. 

Materials  for  tlic  Lesson : 
Paragraph  1. 
Where  are  you? 


Paragraph  II. 

^yhat  time  is  it?  Do  you  have  the 
time?  Is  it  that  late?  It  is  too  late  to 
go  there  then?  Could  you  go  to  the 
country  with  me  this  month?  When 
can  you  go?  I  can  go  any  time.  It  is 
f/rea't  to  be  in  the  country  at  this  time. 
I  win  n-rite  you  when  I  will  be  ready 
to  go. 

Paragraph  III. 

Will  you  write  a  letter  for  me?  Come 
with  me  and  I  will  get  the  linen  for 
the  letter.  What  is  the  date?  This  is 
just  a  little  letter.  You  may  go  then 
when  you  have  it  ready  for  me.  Tliose 
are  my  letters  that  came  today.  I  do 
not  like  to  write  letters.  The  truth 
is.  I  do  not  like  to  write  them,  but  I 
like  to  get  them.  Are  you  willing  to 
write  them,  or  do  you  lite  to  get  them, 
too? 


and  to  give  practice  in  reading  and 

Teacher  and  Pupil  Activity  : 

1.  Place  a  question  on  the  board. 
Have  the  pupils  read  it  silently  and 
give  you  answers  to  it.  Have  the  para- 
graph read.  Dictate  the  sentences  to 
the  pupils  and  watcli  thera  while  they 
n-rite.  Dictate  the  sentences  again  and 
have  the  pupils  transcribe  their  notes. 

2.  Read  paragraphs  II  and  III  from 
the  board.  After  the  pupils  have  read 
paragraph  II  several  times,  give  sec- 
rion  one  a  one-minute  reading  test  on 
it.  Give  section  two  a  reading  test  on 
the  secoiKl  paragraph.  Record  on  the 
grapli  the  rates  of  reading..  (A  graph 
should  be  kept  by  the  teacher  on  the 
median  rate  of  the  class  and  posted  on 
the  l)oard  so  that  pupils  may  compare 
their  ratings  with  the  median  for  the 
cla.ss. 

Assignment :  Read  the  two  review  let- 
ters on  page  eleven  till  you  can  read 
them  with  thougiit  and  at  your  normal 
reading  rate  or  above.  I  am  going  to 
ask  you  to  write  some  questions  on 
these  letters  tomorrow  in  shorthand. 
Practice  the  letters  in  shorthand  in 
your  notebooks.  Read  over  each  sen- 
tence to  get  the  thought  of  it  and  then 
write  it.  Read  the  nest  one,  and  so 
on.  After  you  have  finished  writing 
the  letter,  compare  your  outlines  with 
those  in  the  book.  Make  a  list  of 
those  which  are  hard  for  you  to  write 
and  practice  them  some  more. 
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Aim  :  To  .nive  adflitional  drill  on 
letters  read,  and  to  teach  several  new 

Materials  for  the  Lesson: 

Part  I 

Questions  from  Letter  1. 

1.  Where  was  the  man  going? 

2.  Where  was  the  man  to  meet  him? 

3.  Where  was  he  to  take  him? 

Questions  from  Letter  2. 

1.  What  was  it  that  the  man  needed? 

2.  Where  was  he  to  meet  him? 

3.  When  was  he  to  meet  him? 

Part  II. 

Paragraph  I. 

1'hcn  will  go  to  the  ganw  today.  It 
will  be  a  good  game.  They  will  like 
it.  Mary  will  like  the  game,  too.  They 
will  take  her  to  the  game.  The  game 
is  to  be  at  Beading.  It  is  a  league 
game.  I  meant  to  go  to  the  game, 
but  I  did  not  get  my  ticket.  I  was 
going  there  to  get  my  ticket  today,  but 
they  did  not  have  any  more  tickets.  I 
could  not  get  a  ticket  to  the  game.  I 
will  not  be  late  again  when  I  desire  a 
ticket  to  a  game.  The  minimum  time 
to  get  a  ticket  before  a  game  is  four 
days.  At  any  rate,  you  should  aim  to 
get  it  two  days  before  the  game. 

Paragraph  II. 

The  neiv  grain  is  ready  for  the  market. 
It  will  be  on  the  market  this  month. 
You  can  get  new  grain  any  time  after 
this  month. 


lit  10 

review  words  by  means  of  questions  on 
words  preparatory  to  the  new  assignment. 

Teacher  and  Pupil  Activity : 

1.  Have  pupils  read  the  first  letter 
silently  and  close  their  books.  Ask 
them  to  write  the  anwers  to  these 
questions  in  their  notebooks.  After 
they  have  answered  the  three  ques- 
tions, place  their  answers  on  the  black- 
board under  the  proper  questions.  Dic- 
tate questions  and  answers  and  have 
pupils  wi'ite  them  in  their  notebooks. 

2.  Have  pupils  open  their  books  and 
read  the  second  letter  silently.  Close 
books  and  write  your  answers.  Use 
the  answers  at  the  board  and  continue 
them  in  order  to  make  paragraphs,  or 
have  them  handed  in. 

3.  Read  paragraphs  I  and  II  from  the 
board  until  the  pupils  can  read  them 
easily.  Use  the  paragraphs  for  writ- 
ing practice  or  dictation  and  transcrip- 
tion. 

Assignment :  Read  the  last  letter  on 
nage  sixteen  until  you  can  read  it 
smoothly,  at  your  normal  reading  rate. 
Write  it  in  your  notebook  in  short- 
hand. Compare  your  outlines  with 
those  in  the  book.  Practice  again  any 
outlines  which  give  you  trouble  in 
writing.  Transcribe  your  notes.  Make 
a  list  of  the  words  which  give  you 
hesitation  both  in  reading  and  writing 
and  keep  them  for  future  use. 
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Unit  11 

Aim :  To  develop  greater  efficiency  in  reading  and  writing  through  the  use 
of  remedial  drills  and  to  give  practice  in  reading  and  writing  of  new  letters 
assigned  for  homework. 


Materials  for  the  Lesson: 
Part  I. 

A  reading  and  writing  remedial  drill 
from  words  in  the  home  assignment. 

Part  II. 

Use  the  last  letter  on  page  16  in  the 
textbook  for  dictation  and  transcrip- 
tion. 

New  Assignment : 

1.  Write  sentences  2,  5,  6.  7  and  8  on 
page  17.  in  shorthand.  In  case  you 
do  not  know  the  outline  for  certain 
words  leave  space  for  them.  Make  a 
list  of  such  words. 

2.  Read  the  second  letter  on  page  six- 
teen until  you  can  read  it  at  your 
normal  reading  rate.  Write  it  in  short- 
hand and  then  transcribe  it  from  your 
notes. 

Make  a  list  of  difficult  words. 


Teacher  and  Pupil  Activity : 

1.  Call  for  the  words  in  yesterday's 
home  assignment  and  the  one  of  the 
day  before  which  were  listed  as  giving 
difficulty.  Place  these  on  the  black- 
board in  shorthand.  Dictate  these 
words  in  short  sentences  or  phrases, 
and  have  them  written.  Call  special 
attention  to  difficult  points  in  propor- 
tions, direction  of  slant,  etc.  Dictate 
again  in  different  wordings,  and  have 
the  sentences  read  back  from  the 
pupils'  notes  or  transcribe  sentences  in 
books. 

2.  Have  pupils  volunteer  to  read  the 
sentences  or  letters  assigned  for  home- 
work, and  to  write  them  on  the  black- 
board. Dictate  completed  letters  for 
a  writing  lesson.  Dictate  again  in 
slightly  different  wording  and  at  a 
slightly  increased  rate.  Have  pupils 
transcribe  the  letter  from  their  notes. 
Time  the  dictation  and  mark  the  rates 
on  graphs. 

Give  a  free-composition  test,  ask- 
ing pupils  to  write  as  many  sentences 
in  shorthand  as  they  can  in  one  min- 
ute. Use  any  of  the  words  they  have 
had.  Have  them  count  the  number  of 
words  written  and  the  number  of  sen- 
tences written.  (The  teacher  records 
results  made  at  the  board.  These  tests 
may  be  given  regularly  and  the  results 
tabulated.  They  can  be  used  in  the 
form  of  a  contest.) 
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Unit  12 

Aim  :  To  give  remedial  niid  review  drill  in  reading  and  writing  by  means 
of  sentence  drill  on  special  difficulties  and  a  completion-sentence  drill. 


Materials  for  tlie  Lesson: 
Part  I. 

Remedial  and  Review  Drill  prepared 
liy  tlie  teacher  after  yesterday's  les- 
son, to  take  care  of  reading  and  writ- 
ing difficulties. 

Part  II. 
Completion-Sentences 

1.  AVill  you  there  today? 

2.  I  be   glad   if  may  see 

you. 

3.  These  are  good  books ;  those  

are  not  good. 

4.  This  is  your  money,  is  not? 

5.  I  her  at  the  lake  today. 

6.  Where  he  go  today? 

7.  Do  you  this  book? 

S.  Is  it  a  good  book? 

n.  Ts  this  the  end  month? 

]().  AV(>re  yon  Erie  today? 

11.  What  is  time? 

12.  Do  you  the  country? 

18.  What  will  you  go? 

14.  He  I    will    take    the  train 

 two. 

15.  Would  you  read  the  to  me? 

16.  At  what  hour  he  go? 

17.  The  money  is  here. 

18.  Is  the  League  game  on.... day? 


Teacher  and  Pupil  Activity : 

1.  Give  a  Reading  and  Writing  Les- 
son from  material  chosen  for  review 
and  remedial  drill. 

2.  Place  a  list  of  completion  sentences 
on  the  blackboard,  and  ask  pupils  to 
write  in  their  notebooks,  in  shorthand 
after  the  number  of  the  sentences,  the 
word  which  is  missing.  The  missing 
words  are  the  frequent,  short  words : 
be,  I.  are,  it,  not,  did,  like,  a,  of-the 
in  (at),  the,  like,  day,  (hour),  and  at, 
book  (letter),  will,  my  (his,).  Have 
these  handed  in,  or  have  the  complete 
sentences  read  to  you.  Fill  in  the 
blanks  and  dictate  the  sentences. 

Assignment :  Write  the  letter  at  the 
bottom  of  page  17  in  your  notebook  in 
shorthand.  Write  an  answer  to  the 
letter  in  longhand,  and  then  write  your 
letter  in  shorthand.  Do  not  use  any 
word  in  your  letter  which  you  have 
not  had  in  class. 


Lesson  Planning  for  Direct  Association  Method 
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Unit  13 

Aim :  To  give  a  diagnostic  test  upon  tlie  work  of  Chapter  I.  Make  it  a 
timed  Question-answer  test.  Give  whatever  review  and  remedial  drill  is  nec- 
essary before  giving  the  test'.  The  pupil's  home  assignment  on  the  night 
before  can  be  used  as  a  part  of  the  review  lU'ar-tice.  Use  the  Letter  on  page 
17  and  the  answers  to  it. 


Materials  for  the  Lesson : 
T. 

Free-Composition  Test. 
II. 

-  Sentences  2,  5,  6.  7,  and  S  on  page 
7  in  textbook. 

III. 

Completion-test 

1.  Where  are  you? 

2.  What  are  you  reading? 

3.  Where  were  you  today? 

4.  Will  he  go  to  the  game? 

5.  ^Y\lat  will  he  take  here? 

6.  AVas  the  man  here  today? 

7.  What  will  I  get  you? 

8.  Did  he  make  his  train? 

9.  Where  was  he  going? 

10.  Is  the  train  late? 

11.  Is  that  a  good  book? 

12.  Did  he  get  a  letter? 

Assignment:  Read  the  shorthand 
letter  in  the  middle  of  Page  16  of  the 
textbook.  We  have  not  had  a  few  of 
the  words  in  the  letter.  See  if  you 
can  get  the  thought  from  the  whole 
letter,  supplying  the  meaning  of  new 
words  from  the  context.  Read  the  let- 
ter until  you  can  read  it  at  your  nor- 
mal rate. 


Teacher  and  Pupil  Activity : 

1.  Give  a  timed  free-composition 
drill  and  record  the  results  on  the 
blackboard. 

2.  Dictate  sentences  from  page  17 
to  the  pupils.  Write  the  sentences  on 
the  blackboard  and  have  them  make  a 
list  of  words  they  were  unable  to 
write,  in  the  first  dictation.  Practice 
these  in  phrases  or  sentences.  Dic- 
lute  them  again,  and  then  transcribe. 
Record  the  results  on  the  graphs. 

3.  The  teacher  has  the  questions 
for  the  test  mimeographed  or  has  them 
on  the  board  and  covered  until  the 
time  of  the  test.  The  teacher  gives 
the  necessary  directions  before  begin- 
ning the  test.  Each  question  is  to  be 
read  and  answered  in  a  complete  sen- 
tence opposite  the  question,  on  the 
line  provided  for  the  answer.  Be  sure 
that  you  answer  what  the  question 
asks.  If  you  cannot  answer  any  ques- 
tion, go  to  the  next  one,  and  so  on. 
Answer  as  many  questions  as  you  can 
in  the  time  given.  The  teacher  should 
vv'ord  the  questions  in  such  a  way  that 
they  will  not  force  a  word  into  the 
answer  which  the  child  has  not 
learned.  Time  the  test — three  or  four 
minutes,  and  take  up  the  papers  at 
the  close  of  the  period. 
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METHODS  IN  THE  DICTATION  AND  TRANSCRIPTION  CLASS 

1.    Materials  of  Instruction 

a — -Writing  Materials:  The  materials  of  instruction  should  include 
firet  of  all  proper  witing  materials,  and  since  practically  all  the 
accomplished  writers  use  ink,  this  fact  should  be  conclusive  evi- 
dence that  the  pen  is  preferred  as  a  writing  instrument.  Practi- 
cally all  fountain  pen  nianufactui'ers  make  a  special  pen  for  short- 
hand. Ordinaiy  fountain  pens  are  not  satisfactory.  The  nib  of 
the  proper  kind  of  pen  should  be  tine  pointed  and  flexible.  There 
is  no  objection  to  a  dip  pen.  "Wherever  a  pupil  is  not  so  circum- 
stanced that  he  or  she  owns  a  fountain  pen,  the  use  of  a  dip  pen 
is  a  perfectly  good  substitute.  In  fact,  most  court  reporters  use 
the  dip  pen.  Should  a  ]:)encil  be  used,  secure  one  with  a  soft  me- 
dium lead.  Whenever  pressui-e  is  needed  to  write  with  a  pencil, 
there  will  be  strain,  and  strain  eventuallj^  leads  to  writer's  cramp. 

The  complement  of  the  pen  or  pencil  is  the  paper  used.  Paper 
with  a  smooth  hard  surface  should  be  used  for  ink.  A  rougher 
paper  is  more  satisfactory  when  the  pencil  is  used.  The  spacing 
of  lines,  and  the  width  of  columns  is  an  important  consideration 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  paper.  Reporters  use  a  closely  ruled  pa- 
per which  is  divided  into  columns  from  two  to  two  and  a  half  inches 
wide. 

b — Use  of  a  Grood  Dictation  Book :  The  teacher  will  do  better  work  . 
in  the  dictation  class  with  a  well  planned  dictation  book.  Progress 
toward  a  higher  level  of  skill  in  transcribing  ability  is  accomplished 
by  means  of  a  great  number  of  intermediate  steps.  The  dictation 
book  you  use  should  provide  drill  upon  each  one  of  these  steps  and 
proceed  logically  from  step  to  step.  The  book  should  contain  sec- 
tions of  letters  designed  to  build  up  the  pupil 's  skill  in  meeting  each 
difficulty  factor,  a  section  giving  standards  of  style  and  arrange- 
ment, and  various  glossaries  of  abbreviations,  business  terms,  and 
vocabularies.  A  dictation  textbook  which  contains  reference  mate- 
rial frequently  needed  by  the  pupil  while  in  the  transcription  room 
saves  the  teacher's  time,  the  pupil's  time,  and  encourages  him  or 
her  to  ' '  look  it  up  now. ' '  If  doubtful  points  are  not  looked  up  at 
once,  it  is  almost  certain  that  they  will  never  be.  Much  research  is 
in  progress  at  present  which  is  designed  to  discover  and  isolate 
difficulty  factors  in  transcription.  In  this  connection,  the  person- 
nel Division  of  the  United  States  Civil  Service  Commission  lists  the 
following:  (The  comments  in  quotation  marks  are  the  Commis- 
son's.) 

c — The  Difficulty  Factors  in  Matter  to  be  Dictated  are : 

(1)  Vocabulaiy :  "Dictation  matter  containing  only  the  most 
common  words  usually  will  be  transcribed  with  less  errors  and  in 
less  time  than  wdll  be  the  case  with  matter  which  is  otherwise 
similar  but  w^hich  contains  words  of  uncommon  frequency." 

A  study  by  the  Division  of  Commercial  Education  of  Phila- 
delphia of  the  vocabulary  of  actual  business  letters  reveals 
that  from  75  to  85  per  cent  of  the  words  in  every  letter  are  in 
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the  Horn  list  of  the  thousand  commonest.  That  from  5  to  15 
per  cent  are  in  the  list  of  the  second  thousand  commonest.^ 
That  from  2  to  8  per  cent  are  in  the  list  of  the  third  thousand 
commonest.  The  per  cent  of  uncommon  words  in  any  ordinary 
business  letter  seldom  runs  to  more  than  five.  Analysis  of  the 
words  in  a  chapter  from  "Chemistry  in  Medicine"  which  de- 
scribes the  discovery  of  vitamins  is  as  follows:  Prom  the 
thousand  commonest,  68.3  per  cent;  from  the  second  thousand 

6.3  per  cent;  from  the  third  thousand,  4.5  per  cent;  from  the 
fourth  thousand,  3.2  per  cent;  from  the  fifth  thousand,  1.5 
per  cent ;  not  in  the  five  thousand  but  in  the  ten  thousand 
commonest,  6.8  per  cent;  not  in  the  ten  thousand  commonest, 

9.4  per  cent.  There  are  no  proper  nouns  in  the  ten  thousand 
commonest  words  except  the  names  of  days  and  of  months. 
Most  of  the  9.4  per  cent  of  uncommon  words  in  the  chapter 
above  referred  to  were  proper  nouns. 

(2)  Sentence  length:  "Dictation  of  material  composed  of  short 
sentences  is  generally  easier  to  report  than  material  composed 
of  long  sentences,  even  though  the  vocabulary  used  may  be  the 
same  in  both  instances  and  all  other  difficulty  factors  are 
alike."  The  average  sentence  length  of  business  letters  has 
been  found  to  be  about  eighteen  words. 

(3)  Sentence  structure  or  complexity:  "The  ideas  expressed  in 
simple  sentences  are  easier  to  grasp  than  those  expressed  in 
complex  sentences,  just  as  the  ideas  expressed  in  very  familiar 
complex  grammatical  constructions  are  easier  to  understand 
than  ideas  expressed  in  unfamiliar  grammatical  constructions." 

(4)  Subject  matter  or  content:  "Stenographers  make  fewer  mis- 
takes and  require  less  time  for  transcription  if  the  subject  mat- 
ter of  the  dictation  is  familiar." 

Transcription  will  be  greatly  improved  if  letters  are  so  dic- 
tated as  to  exactly  convey  the  meaning  of  the  dictator.  It  is 
impossible  for  the  stenographer  to  know  what  the  dictator 
means  if  the  dictator  fails  to  express  exactly  what  he  means. 
Faults  in  the  grammatical  construction  and  in  punctutation 
are  largely  attributable  to  the  failure  of  the  dictator  to  dictate 
with  oral  punctuation.  Punctuation  is  emotional.  The  most 
expressive  type  of  oral  punctuation  is  that  used  by  the  boss 
of  a  gang  of  workmen. 

(5)  Kate  of  dictation:  "The  speed  of  dictation  is  the  most  im- 
portant external  difficulty  factor.    In  general,  the  lil^elihood 

<  of  error  is  in  direct  proportion  to  the  rate  of  dictation."  The 
speed  of  the  first  or  second  dictation  of  a  letter  should  be  so 
slow  that  the  slow  pupil  can  execute  well  made  outlines.  It 
may  then  be  increased  gradually  until  it  exceeds  the  speed  of 
the  fastest.  Letters  written  at  a  high  rate  of  speed  should  be 
read  over  afterward  slowly  and  all  errors  in  outline  should  be 
carefully  corrected. 

(6)  The  letters  and  articles  used  for  dictation  should  be  graded  to 
provide  for  the  mastery  of  all  these  difficulty  factors  as  well 
as  of  a  number  of  minor  factors.  Some  of  these  minor  factors 
are :   special  arrangement  problems,  indentations,  special  char- 
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acters,  figures  and  tabulations.  Editorials,  articles  from  news- 
papers, magazines,  the  congressional  record,  and  general  books 
are  poor  material  for  training  the  novice  because  of  their  un- 
known dilfieulty  factors.  They  alford  the  teacher  no  standard 
for  comparison  of  the  results  achieved. 

d — The  Blackboard:  There  should  be  ample  blackboard  space,  to- 
gether with  a  display  board  for  posting  notices.  In  the  case  of  Pit- 
manic  teachers,  the  blackboards  should  also  be  ruled.  The  most 
satisfactory  way  to  rule  a  blackboard  is  with  a  shoemaker's  awl  or 
an  ice  pick.  A  line  carefully  scratched  into  the  surface  of  the  board 
will  soon  fill  up  with  chalk  dust.  It  is  not  a  raised  line  as  we  get 
when  paint  or  crayon  is  used  and  scratched  lines  will  not  greatly 
interfere  with  the  use  of  the  board  for  other  purposes  than  short- 
hand. 

The  washing  of  blackboards,  especially  slate  boards,  is  injurious 
to  the  slate.  Washing  causes  the  slate  to  chip  off  in  spots  and  a  chip- 
ped board  can  not  be  used  with  any  success  in  teaching  shorthand. 
All  matter  on  blackboards  should  be  carefully  erased  before  the 
boards  are  washed  and  washing  should  be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

A  soft  Avhite  or  yellow  chalk  gives  the  finest  line  for  shading.  The 
dustless  chalk  can  not  be  used  successfully  for  illustrating  shaded 
lines. 

e — The  Mimeograph :  Every  shorthand  teacher  should  have  the  use 
of  some  sort  of  duplicating  device.  Textbooks  need  constant  sup- 
plementing to  bring  them  up-to-date  or  to  make  them  fit  local  needs 
and  much  of  the  material  of  instruction  must  be  constructed  as  the 
need  arises. 

f — Reference  Books :  Eveiy  shorthand  room  should  contain  an  una- 
bridged dictionary  and  pupils  should  have  desk  dictionaries.  The 
teacher  should  also  possess  books  on  English  usuage,  secretarial 
procedures  and  a  shorthand  dictionary. 

g — Pencil  Sharpener:  For  the  benefit  of  pupils  who  do  not  have  or 
who  cannot  be  provided  with  pen  and  ink,  every  commercial  room 
should  be  equipped  with  a  pencil  sharpener  that  works. 

2.    The  Time  Allotment  for  Advanced  Classes  in  Shorthand 

A  term's  work  consists  of  approximately  eighteen  weeks  with  five, 
forty-five  minute  periods  'per  week.  The  term  is  also  commonly  di- 
vided into  thi'ee  report  periods  of  six  or  seven  weeks  each.  With  these 
facts  in  mind  our  subordinate  aims  or  steps  of  development  should  be 
fitted  into  lesson  plans  which,  for  number  and  variety  conform  to  the 
requirements  of  time. 

a — The  time  allotment  concerns  the  steps  to  be  achieved. 

During  the  first  two-thirds  of  the  Shorthand  III  term  they  are: 

(1)  Reading  the  shorthand  plates  in  the  manual,  in  other  books, 
or  that  have  been  written  on  the  blackboard,  at  a  speed  ap- 
proximating the  rate  of  reading  print. 

(2)  Constructing  correct  outlines  from  exercises  or  letters  which 
appear  in  the  text  in  print. 

(3)  Reading  these  notes  at  the  reading  rate  of  print. 

(4)  Writing  correct  notes  from  dictation. 
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(a)  The  rate  should  at  no  time  be  less  than  forty  words  per 
•  minute,  and  should  be  advanced  in  each  re-dictation  to 

the  pupil's  maximum  capacity. 

(b)  For  dictation  drills,  we  need  much  material  which  has 
been  graded  in  vocabulary  groups.  For  instance : 
Since  from  65  to  75  per  cent  of  the  words  in  any  letter 
are  in  the  list  of  the  five  hundred  commonest  words,  and 
in  many  letters  100  per  cent  of  the  words  are  from  the 
five  hundred  commonest,  the  group  of  simplest  letters 
should  contain  only  the  five  hundred  commonest  words. 
A  second  group  should  be  based  on  the  thousand  com- 
monest words;  a  third  group  on  the  fifteen  hundred 
commonest  words,  etc.  In  this  way,  the  vocabulary  dif- 
ficulty of  matter  for  dictation  can  be  stepped  up  from 
group  to  group  of  the  less  common  words. 

(c)  The  syllable  intensity  of  the  letters  should  begin  as  near 
1.0  as  possible  and  should  be  increased  by  easy  steps. 

(5)  Pupils  should  be  drilled  in  reading  what  they  have  written 
until  they  can  read  at  a  rate  approaching  their  speed  in. 
reading  print. 

(6)  In  the  dictation  of  matter  which  has  not  been  graded  or 
which  contains  many  unusual  words  or  proper  nouns  it 
should  be  the  constant  aim  to  drill  upon  the  outlines  of  words 
which  ocour  for  the  first  time. 

(7)  Certain  correlated  skills  in  typewriting  should  have  been 
developed  up  to  this  point  in  periods  which  parallel  the 
shorthand  period.  These  are,  in  addition  to  those  stated  on 
page  23: 

(a)  ability  to  type  and  arrange  unpunctuated  letters; 

(b)  ability  to  type  and  arrange  letters  from  printed  short- 
hand. 

(8)  Other  correlated  skills  which  should  have  been  developed  up 
to  this  point  are : 

(a)  a  knowledge  of  the  tasteful  arrangement  of  all  the  parts 
of  the  letter; 

(b)  a  working  knowledge  of  punctuation; 

(c)  a  word  sense  which  will  enable  the  pupil  to  use  the  dic- 
tionary intelligently,  to  spell  correctly,  to  recognize  dis- 
tinctions in  similar  words,  and  to  divide  words  sylla- 
bieally  at  the  end  of  lines. 

3.    Correlation  Between  Advanced  Shorthand  and  Typewriting 

In  advanced  shorthand  the  correlation  between  shorthand  and  type- 
writing, and  between  shorthand  and  English  should  be  very  close.  If 
possible,  the  shorthand  teacher  should  also  teach  the  typewriting,  be- 
cause this  is  the  point  at  which  the  pupil  begins  to  transcribe  from  his 
own  notes  and  for  a  time  both  the  teacher  and  the  pupil  must  watch 
the  following  points: 

a — Before  typewriting  a  letter  which  has  been  dictated, 
(1)  Make  sure  of  the  correctness  of  each  outline; 
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(2)  Have  the  letter  read  and  reread  until  the  notes  can  be  read 
with  the  fluency  of  longhand ; 

(3)  Discuss  points  of  style  to  be  observed  in  typing  the  letter; 

(4)  Discuss  the  spelling  of  all  doiibtfull  words; 

(5)  Discuss  the  syllabic  division  of  long  and  uncommon  words; 

(6)  Discuss  any  special  punctuation  which  the  letter  may  contain; 

(7)  Time  the  transcription.  If  the  pupil  can  read  his  notes  flu- 
ently and  does  not  hesitate  over  points  in  arrangement,  spell- 
ing or  punctuation,  he  or  she  should  be  able  to  transcribe  at  a 
rate  approximating  his  copying  speed. 

b — ^Before  removing  the  letter  from  the  machine,  the  pupil  should 
proof-read  it.   (See  section  VIII,  par.  12,  Objective  (12),  page  26. 

4.   Making  Lesson  Plans 

With  the  foregoing  steps  of  achievement  in  mind,  the  teacher  is  ready 
to  begin  making  lesson  plans.  In  this  process,  he  should  first  of  all 
allocate  his  minor  aims  in  his  time  allotment.  Roughly  speaking,  the 
development  of  the  skills  incident  to  the  reading  and  writing  of  short- 
hand from  plate  notes  will  occupy  all  of  the  time  in  the  first  thirty 
lessons  in  Slaorthand  III.  Concomitant  learnings  during  this  period 
should  be  the  parts  of  the  letter,  development  of  taste  and  skill  in  ar- 
ranging letters,  and  a  more  thorough  mastery  of  outline  construction, 
spelling  and  punctuation.  Some  reading  of  printed  shorthand  should 
run  along  parallel  with  the  development  of  all  subsequent  steps. 

In  the  lesson  plans  of  the  first  third  of  Shorthand  III,  therefore, 
teachers  should  have  a  dictation  book  containing,  or  they  should  other- 
wise provide  the  pupils  with  plate  notes.  This  material  should  be 
carefully  graded.  Style  studies  for  typed  letters,  and  punctuation 
drills  should  receive  from  five  to  ten  minutes'  study  and  drill  each  daj. 
There  should  always  be  a  self-reliance  exercise  to  start  the  period,  a 
defixiite  time  to  cheek  homework,  and  a  carefully  made  assignment  for 
the  next  day. 


a.  A  suggestive  time  allotment  in  diagram  form  for  each  class  period 
in  the  first  six  weeks  of  the  semester  devoted  to  teaching  beginners 
dictation  is  given  below : 


SHORTHAND  PERIOD 
Approximate  Time  Distribution 

TYPEWRITING  PERIOD 
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b.  A  suggestive  time  allotment  for  each  period  in  the  second  six 
weefe  of  the  semester  devoted  to  teaching  beginners  dictation  is  given 
below : 


SHORTHAND  PERIOD 
Approximate  Time  Distribution 


One- 
fifth 
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One- 
fifth 
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-4                                     ((  tf 

TYPEWRITING  PERIOD 
Approximate  Time  Distribution 
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Copying  letters  from 
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Notes 

TRANSCRIPTION 
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See 

See   note  5       note  6 

Note? 

Copying  letters  from 
plate  notes 

Notes 

e.  A  suggestive  time  allotment  for  each  period  in  the  third  six  weeks 
of  the  semester  devoted  to  teaching  beginners  is  given  below : 


SHORTHAND  PERIOD 
Approximate  Time  Distribution 
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TYPEWRITING  PERIOD 
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Note  6 

Note? 

TRANSCRIPTION 

Note* 

d.  A  time  allotment  for  each  period  in  the  semester  devoted  to 
teaching  advanced  dictation  should  be  similar  for  the  most  part  to 
the  foregoing  "c"  diagram. 

e — Notes  referred  to  by  number  in  the  foregoing  diagrams  are: 

(1)  In  the  self-reliance  time,  for  the  first  six  weeks  pupils  should 
study  points  in  style  and  arrangement.   In  the  second  six  weeks 

"  they  should  study  rules  of  punctuation,  spelling  and  division  of 
words.  In  the  remaining  twenty-four  weeks  they  should  prac- 
tice writing  phrases,  sentences  and  plate  notes.  Teaching  ma- 
terial for  this  kind  of  drill  during  the  first  twelve  weeks  should 
consist  of  proof-reading  and  correcting  letters.  All  pupils 
should  have  identical  copies  of  matter  to  be  corrected.  Such 
matter,  if  not  otherwise  available,  may  be  mimeographed. 
Phrases,  sentences  and  plate  notes  should  be  available  in  text- 
books or  may  be  mimeographed. 

(2)  Dictation  of  matter  to  be  transcribed  and  preparation  of  such 
matter  for  transcription. 

(3)  Proof-reading  the  work  which  has  been  typed  and  arranged. 

(4)  Proof-reading  the  transcription. 

(5)  Practicing  from  straight  copy  for  the  purpose  of  developing 
speed. 
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(6)  A  typewriting-  test,  approximately  ten  minutes. 

(7)  Proof-read  the  typed  test. 

(8)  Proof-reading'  worlc  transcribed  from  plate  notes. 

5.    Home  Assignments  and  Suggested  Procedures  in  the  Dictation 

Class 

—In  the  'beginner's  dictation  class,  for  homework,  assign  from  the 
dictation  book  three  short  letters  or  two  letters  and  a  short  article 
each  day.  When  the  assignment  is  made  the  first  day  direct  pupils 
to  wi"ite  a  list  of  the  difficult  words  in  each  letter,  to  look  up  these 
words  in  the  vocabulary  of  the  text,  and  to  write  each  letter  once. 
On  the  second  day  send  three  pupils  to  the  board  and  direct  each 
to  write  in  shorthand  one  of  the  letters  assigned.  While  these  three 
are  working  at  the  board,  dictate  and  drill  with  the  remainder  of 
the  class  on  previously  learned  material.  After  the  pupils  at  the 
board  have  finished,  correct  their  work,  using  colored  crayon.  While 
correctiug,  have  the  class  read  the  letter  with  you  and  tell  you 
where  errors  have  been  made. 

When  you  assign  homework  the  second  day,  direct  pupils  to 
write  the  letters  which  were  written  on  the  board  three  times.  Also 
assign  three  new  letters.  Direct  pupils  to  list  the  difficult  words 
in  the  new  letters  and  to  write  them  each  once.  On  the  third  day, 
have  the  new  letters  written  on  the  board  as  described  in  the  fore- 
going- paragraph.  While  this  is  being  done,  dictate  to  the  other 
pupils  letters  which  have  been  drilled  on  previously.  Correct  the 
work  at  the  board.  Reassign  it  and  also  three  new  letters.  If  three 
letters  prove  to  be  too  many  or  too  few  for  the  available  time, 
reduce  or  increase  the  number  assigned. 

In  the  typewriting  class  which  parallels  the  beginner's  dictation 
class  pupils  should  first  type  and  arrange  unpunetuated  matter. 
To  type  and  arrange  matter  which  appears  in  ordinary  print,  but 
in  which  there  are  no  punctuation  marks,  capitals,  or  arrangements 
is  one  of  the  important  preliminary  steps  in  learning  to  transcribe. 

—A  subsequent  step  in  learning-  to  transcribe  is  the  transcription  of 
letters  from  plate  notes.  In  this  drill,  the  pupil  must  know  how 
to  read  shorthand  which  has  been  written  presumably  by  an  expert, 
lie  must  also'  know  how  to  arrange  +he  matter  typed,  how  to  punc- 
tuate it,  and  spell  correctly  the  words  it  contains,  and  how  to  divide 
properly  the  words  which  occur  at  the  end  of  lines. 

6.    How  to  Dictate  in  the  Dictation  and  Transcription  Class 

—The  teacher  should  dictate  in  a  firm  voice  and  loud  enoug-h  to  be 
heard  by  ever^^one.  The  rate  should  be  determined,  for  this  first 
dictation,  by  the  skill  of  the  median  pupil.  Always  dictate  with 
expression.  The  pupil  must  fully  comprehend  the  ideas  in  what 
he  is  writing'  and  should  get  the  punctuation  from  the  oral  punc- 
tuation which  the  dictator  puts  into  what  he  dictates. 

-The  class  reads  the  letter  back  in  chorus  twice. 

-Three  pupils,  in  turn,  are  reqiiested  to  come  forward  and  redictate 
the  letter.  In  this  way,  all  pupils  are  doing  something  all  the  time 
and  there  is  no  time  lost.   Pupils  also  become  accustomed  to  a  va- 
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riety  of  dictators  and  those  who  dictate  learn  to  stand  up  and  per- 
form publicly.  From  this  experience  they  gain  confidence  and 
poise.  Occasionally,  pupils  should  exchange  note-books  and  dictate 
from  one  another 's  notes.  Or  the  teacher  should  pick  up  the  note- 
book of  one  of  the  pupils  and  redictate  from  it.  In  the  dictation 
claiss  the  teacher  should  be  on  his  feet  and  moving  all  the  time.  It 
is  impossible  to  discover  just  what  is  happening  in  the  class-room 
in  any  other  way. 

7.    How  to  Score  Transcriptions 

If  the  teacher  will  refer  to  page  90  he  or  she  will  find  an  illustration 
of  a  gi-aded  transcription  test.  All  transcription  papers  should  be 
graded  daily  by  this  same  plan.  Many  teachers  now  use  this  plan  and 
it  is  widely  known  among  them  as  "Postern  Scoring."  It  is  based  on 
the  fact  that  Postem,  derived  from  ' '  post  'em, "  is  a  key  expression  for 
remembering  the  typical  kinds  of  errors  which  are  made  in  transcrip- 
tion.   For : 

Under  P  are  listed  the  number  of  errors  which  were  made  in  punc- 
tuation, capitalization,  and  paragraphing. 

Under  0  are  listed  the  number  of  omitted  words. 

Under  S  are  listed  the  number  of  substituted,  transposed  or  added 
words. 

Under  T  are  listed  the  number  of  typographical  errors. 

Under  E  are  listed  the  number  of  obvious  erasures. 

Under  M  are  listed  the  number  of  misspelled  words. 

This  kind  of  scoring  is  achieved  by  proof-reading.  Reserve  five  or 
more  minutes  at  the  end  of  each  transcription  period.  Read  aloud  the 
correct  copy  while  each  pupil  proof-reads  his  work. 

While  the  teacher  reads  the  copy,  the  pupil  indicates  his  errors. 
This  kind  of  scoring  is  done  diagnostically  by  inserting  that  one  of  the 
letters  in  Postem  which  indicates  the  nature  of  the  error  made.  See 
page  90.  In  order  that  the  pupil  may  have  plenty  of  space  in  which 
to  indicate  his  errors  it  is  best  to  have  transcriptions  done  in  double 
spacing, 

8.    Diagnosis  of  Errors  Made  in  Transcription 

Postem  Scoring  is  diag-nostic.  That  is,  it  reveals  the  total  number 
of  each  kind  of  error  which  has  been  made.  Postem  Scoring  also  dem- 
onstrates the  fact  that  errors  in  punctuation,  typographical  errors, 
erasures  and  misspellings  account  for  most  of  the  errors  which  axe 
made  in  transcription. 

9.    Word  Carrying  Ability 

An  important  auxiliary  skill  which  aids  in  the  mastery  of  shortliand 
is  what  is  known  as  word  carrying  ability.  The  first  step  in  the  de- 
velopment of  this  skill  is  for  the  teacher  to  read  a  shoi't  sentence  and 
then  ask  to  have  it  repeated.  The  length  of  the  sentences  thus  dictated 
should  be  gradually  increased.  Second,  dictate  an  entire  sentence,  ask 
to  have  it  wrritten  in  shorthand  after  the  dictation  has  ceased  and  then 
call  upon  someone  to  read  it  back.  Dictate  a  short  paragraph ;  allow 
pupils  to  begin  writing  as  soon  as  the  dictation  begins  but  dictate 
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faster  than  the  pupils  can  write  and  tell  them  beforehand  that  they 
are  to  finish  after  the  dictation  stops ;  have  the  paragraph  reread ;  dic- 
tate paragraphs  and  do  not  allow  pupils  to  start  until  after  you  have 
finished. 

10.    Auxiliary  Skills  in  Taking  Dictation 

Many  habits  in  addition  to  a  knowledge  of  and  skill  in  writing  out- 
lines are  needed  by  the  stenographer  who  would  write  efficiently.  Some 
of  these  are : 

a — Proper  posture :  The  correct  writing  posture  for  a  pupil  while 
sitting  at  the  desk  is  described  in  Section  VIII,  par.  6,  b,  (1),  page 
14.  But  a  stenographer  does  not  always  enjoy  ideal  writing  con- 
ditions. When  he  is  called  to  the  employer's  desk,  he  must  fre- 
quently wi'ite  while  resting  the  book  on  his  knee,  or  on  some  corner 
of  the  dictator 's  desk.  Drill  in  taking  dictation  under  these  handi- 
capping conditions  should  be  provided  in  class.  On  certain  days, 
especially  in  shorthand  IV,  the  teacher  should  dictate  several  let- 
ters, in  the  transcription  of  which  the  class  will  be  kept  busy  while 
he  calls  one  or  more  pupils  to  his  desk,  in  turn,  for  intimate  dic- 
tation. Twelve  or  more  letters  dictated  to  the  class  plus  three  dic- 
tated intimately  would  keep  the  class  busy  for  several  periods.  If 
each  pupil  in  the  class  should  take  three  letters  a  week  at  the  teach- 
er's desk,  he  would  soon  get  over  the  fright  of  writing  under  the 
eyes  of  the  dictator  and  in  this  practice  the  teacher  can  make  sug- 
gestions as  to  where  and  how  the  stenographer  should  sit.  Circum- 
stances arising  from  the  bodily  proximity  of  dictator  and  stenog- 
rapher are  sometimes  a  source  of  annoyance  or  failure. 

b — Use  of  the  right  Idnd  of  note-book:  The  book  used  should  contain 
a  good  grade  of  paper.  Each  page  should  be  divided  into  columns 
not  more  than  two  and  a  half  inches  A^dde  and  be  not  too  widely 
ruled.  Plenty  of  space  in  which  to  write  encourages  writing  out- 
lines that  sprawl  all  over  the  page.  The  most  speedy  and  accurate 
writers  make  small  compact  outlines. 

It  would  be  well  to  have  two  note-books  always  available  for  use. 
This  habit  is  particularly  valuable  in  actual  office  work.  Quite 
often  the  dictator  calls  upon  the  stenographer  to  take  dictation 
while  she  is  transcribing  previously  dictated  matter.  The  dictator 
may  be  too  unpatient  to  wait  until  the  stenographer  finds  a  blank 
page.  An  extra  note  book  with  a  rubber  band  around  the  filled 
portion  eliminates  this  difficulty. 

c — Holding  the  book  and  turning  the  pages :  The  book  should  be  held 
in  such  a  way  as  to  assure  a  steady  writing  surface.  At  the  same 
time,  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand  should  frequently  slide  the  page 
upward  in  order  to  keep  the  Ma^iting  line  in  position  for  the  right 
hand.  In  taking  notes,  the  right  hand  rests  on  the  tips  of  the  third 
and  fourth  fingers  and  on  the  wrist.  The  pen  or  pencil  should  be 
held  almost  perpendicularlj^  and  the  writing  is  largely  finger  mo- 
tion. The  wrist,  furthermore,  should  not  move  except  with  a  roll- 
ing motion  in  order  to  turn  the  hand  from  side  to  side.  When  the 
fingers  of  the  left  hand  have  brought  the  last  line  up  into  position 
for  use,  it  is  easy  to  flick  the  page  over  and  start  on  the  top  line 
of  the  next  page. 
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d — Dating  each  day's  "take,"  spacing  and  arranging  the  work  in  the 
note  book :  A  good  stenographer  dates  each  day 's  ' '  take. ' '  Write 
the  date  in  large  letters  before  beginning  the  first  letter  for  the  day. 
Some  stenographers  use  a  dating  stamp.  Two  or  three  blank  lines 
should  also  be  left  after  each  letter.  This  spacing  enables  the 
stenographer  to  locate  letters  more  readily  when  asked  to  do  so, 
and  also  provides  space  for  postscripts.  The  notes  of  typed  or  read 
back  letters  should  be  cancelled  by  making  through  them  a  large 
check  mark,  and  used  pages  should  be  held  together  by  a  rubber 
band. 

e — Having  material  ready  for  instant  use :  If  the  stenographer  uses 
a  fountain  pen  it  is  his  job  to  see  that  it  is  cleaned  and  filled  each 
morning.  Should  he  use  pencils,  he  ought  to  have  a  supply  shai-p- 
ened  and  always  on  hand  ready  for  use. 

f — Omission  of  understood  or  unnecessary  words:  In  taking  notes  it 
is  often  unnecessary  to  write  every  word  which  is  spoken.  If  "dear 
sir"  and  "gentlemen"  are  the  most  commonly  used  salutations, 
they  need  not  be  "written.  Likewise  Mr.,  Messrs.  and  street,  and  the 
complimentary  closing  may  be  omitted  in  the  notes.  If  the  dictator 
will  place  a  number  on  the  letter  to  which  he  is  replying  and  dictate 
that  number,  the  wi'iting  of  the  name  and  address  in  the  shorthand 
notes  can  also  be  omitted.  The  stenogTapher  can  secure  this  data 
more  accurately  from  the  letterhead  and  thus  save  time. 

g — Handling  unkno-mi  words :  If  the  stenographer  finds  it  necessary 
to  write  names  or  initials,  he  or  she  should  use  small  letters  only. 
Capitals  are  large  and  take  time  to  execute.  Teach  pupils  to  write 
the  outline  for  every  strange  or  highly  unusual  outline  as  fully  as 
possible.  When  transcribing  they  should  not  take  any  chances. 
They  should  look  up  every  doubtful  point  in  the  appendices  of 
their  dictation  textbook,  in  a  dictionary,  or  in  other  reference  books. 
If  they  find  when  looking  up  a  word,  other  words  of  similar  sound 
but  different  meaning,  or  similar  spelling  and  different  meaning, 
teach  them  to  be  careful  to  choose  the  correct  word.  It  may  be  nec- 
essary for  them  to  refer  back  to  the  dictator.  In  any  case,  they 
should  be  sure  that  what  they  typewrite  makes  sense. 

XV 

GENERAL  THEORY  OF  TESTING 
A.    Aims  in  Testing 

1    Educational : 

a — The  test  should  be  in  harmony  with  and  reinforce  the  right  cur- 
rieular  principles.  This  means  that  the  true  purposes  of  the 
subject  from  a  curricular  standpoint  should  be  furthered  by 
the  test. 

b — A  test  should  encourage,  supplement  and  reinforce  proper 
methods  of  teaching.  Since  automatic  memory  responses  are 
wanted  in  stenography  the  drill  method  is  the  appropriate  one. 
A  test,  therefore,  which  calls  for  automatic  mastery  of  the  fun- 
damental facts  properly  reinforces  the  drill  procedure.  Such 
tests  may  be  used  to  highly  motivate  the  drill. 
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c — A  test  should  serve  the  true  purposes  of  an  examiuatioB. 

(1)  A  good  examination  is  the  best  teaching  which  can  be  done 
at  the  time. 

(2)  A  good  examination  provides  a  new  view  of  the  subject,  a 
reorganization,  or  a  worth  while  application. 

d — To  be  truly  educational  a  test  should  not  be  too  long.  It  should 
leave  time  for  the  pupils  to  score  it  according  to  the  teacher's 
directions  after  it  has  been  completed.  By  this  method  pupils 
discover  their  errors  at  once  and  also  may  be  informed  as  to  why 
the  answer  was  an  error. 

2  Prognostic :  The  aim  in  this  kind  of  test  is  to  discover  the  probable 
success  or  failure  of  the  pupil  if  he  pursues  any  given  study. 
Not  all  tests  can  have  this  idea  as  one  of  its  aims. 

3  Diagnostic:  Every  test  upon  achievement  should  be  diagnostic. 
That  is,  it  should  be  so  constructed  that  the  scores  ma.y  be  analyzed. 
The  analysis  should  reveal  the  nature  of  the  errors  each  pupil  is 
making.  A  diagnostic  test  is  a  waste  of  time  unless  it  is  followed 
by  remedial  instruction.  Dr.  Morrison's  principle  of  teaching  is: 
Pre-test,  teach,  test,  adjust  procedures,  teach  and  test  again  to  the 
point  of  learning. 

4  Marks :  To  yield  scores  which  can  be  interpreted  in  terms  of  marks 
is  one  of  the  aims  in  testing.  Some  teachers  think  that  it  is  the 
only  important  reason  for  giving  a  test,  and  they  use  the  marks 
attained  as  the  only  basis  for  promotion.  Instead  of  being  the  only 
reason  for  testing,  it  is  the  poorest  reason  and  the  least  important. 
The  important  reason  for  testing  is  that  tests  are  part  of  the  teach- 
ing process,  and  if  properly  constructed,  administered  and  scored, 
afford  the  basis  for  reteaching  what  has  not  been  learned. 

5  The  supervisory  aim  of  standar^'ized  survey  or  achievement  tests  is 
stated  by  Dr.  Cubberly  as  follows:  "To  create  such  scales  for 
measuring  school  work  and  for  comparing  the  accomplishments  of 
different  schools  and  groups  of  school  children  as  will  give  to  both 
super\asors  and  teachers  definite  aims  in  the  imparting  of  instruc- 
tion." 

B.    Criticism  of  the  Ordinary  Examination 

1  It  asks  unimportant  details  and  catch  questions.  This  type  of 
question  is  designed  to  suggest  the  wrong  answer,  or  it  involves  an 
obscure  restriction  or  qualification.  Catch  questions  are  difficult 
because  of  their  ambiguity,  or  because  they  ask  for  unimportant 
details. 

2  Teachers  give  relatively  little  time  to  the  preparation  of  the  ordi- 
nary test.  Questions  formulated  just  casually  often  reflect  hobbies 
or  prejudices.  Questions  made  up  by  persons  who  have  not  taught 
the  class  are  sometimes  upon  subjects  which  have  received  little  or 
no  attention  in  the  class. 

3  Test  questions  should  be  based  primarily  on  the  minimum  es,sentials. 

a — In  testing  in  shorthand,  for  example,  we  find  that  the  vocabulary 
content  of  practicallv  all  letters  is  about  as  follows:  65  to  75 
per  cent  of  the  words  are  in  the  Horn  List  of  the  five  hundred 
commonest  words  and  an  additional  10  to  15  per  cent  come  from 
the  second  five  hundred  commonest  words. 
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b — The  average  syllable  intensity  of  letters  and  articles  given  by 
the  New  York  Regents  is  about  1.45 ;  of  the  average  business  let- 
ter 1.4. 

The  syllable  intensity  of  test  material  should  be  of  a  similar 
intensity,  or  the  matter  should  be  counted  in  syllables  and  four- 
teen syllables  be  regarded  as  the  equivalent  of  ten  words.  Never 
count  by  words  only. 

c — ^No  study  has  up  until  the  present  time  been  made  of  the  fre- 
quency of  punctuation  marks  and  just  what  kinds  of  punctua- 
tion should  be  emphasized  for  the  stenographer.  The  punctua- 
tion of  business  letters  would  not  be,  of  course,  the  same  as  that 
for  an  emotional  novel.  Probably  punctuation  marks  in  tests 
should  be  confined  to  periods,  question  marks  and  commas. 

d — Sentence  length  and  the  difficulty  of  various  grammatical  con- 
structions have  been  investigated  by  Dr.  Thorndike  and  others, 
and  are  reported  upon  by  them  in  the  February  1927  issue  of 
the  Teachers  College  Record. 

e — Common  and  approved  styles  of  arrangement  are  elements  of 
instruction  of  which  pupils  should  have  a  knowledge  and  which 
should  figure  in  testing. 

4  The  reliability  of  a  test  is  an  important  element  in  determining  its 
worth.  Reliability  is  determined  by  giving  the  test  to  the  same 
group  a  second  time.  The  marks  will  not  be  the  same  for  each 
pupil  on  both  occasions,  but  if  the  test  is  reliable,  the  ranking  of 
pupils  on  the  basis  of  the  tAvo  administrations  of  the  test  should  be 
about  the  same. 

5  Neither  the  administration  nor  the  scoring  of  a  test  should  lead  to 
the  commission  of  variable  errors  by  the  scorer. 

a — Variable  errors  result  from  misunderstandings  as  to : 

(1)  the  purpose  of  the  examiner; 

(2)  ambiguous  directions; 

(3)  faulty  timing  arrangements; 

(4)  questions  which  do  not  control  the  answer  desired; 

(5)  failure  to  make  clear  just  how  elaborately  the  question  is 
to  be  answered. 

b — ^Variable  errors  may  be  overcome  by : 

(1)  giving  clear  directions; 

(2)  selecting  the  proper  types  of  questions  to  be  asked; 

(3)  explicit  directions  to  the  marker; 

(4)  increasing  the  objectivity  of  the  administering,  answering 
and  scoring. 

6  Constant  errors  also  occasion  criticism  of  tests. 

a — These  are  due  to  the  tendency  of  some  teachers  to  mark  leniently 
and  to  give  high  grades,  while  other  teachers  mark  severely  and 
give  low  grades. 

b — Constant  errors  may  be  overcome  by : 

(1)  improving  the  objectivity  of  questions,  scoring,  administer- 
ing and  interpreting  results; 

(2)  an  accurate  determination  of  standards; 

(3)  uniform  aims  and  objectives. 
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C.    Scores  and  Interpretation  of  Scores 

A  truly  objective  marking  is  called  a  score.  That  is,  tlie  test  units 
are  small  and  the  answer  to  each  unit  is  either  right  or  wrong.  As  a 
result,  the  teacher  may  count  either  the  total  right  answers  or  the  total 
errors  as  the  score.  The  grade  given  the  pupil  is  obtained  by  a  com- 
parison of  the  scores  with  a  norm,  in  the  case  of  a  standardized  test,  or 
with  the  curve  of  normal  frequency,  in  case  it  is  not  a  standardized  test. 

Some  teachers  deduct  so  many  per  cent  from  100  for  each  error. 
Since  no  one  has  determined  scientifically  how  much  each  error  in 
shorthand  should  be  penalized,  such  a  deduction  is  subjective. 

Inasmuch  as  there  are  no  standardized  shorthand  tests,  each  teacher 
should  construct  tests  with  great  care ;  keej)  such  tests  in  a  test  book ; 
record  the  conditions  of  administration ;  tlie  time  required  to  give 
them;  the  method  of  the  scoring,  and  the  results  obtained.  In  future 
administrations  of  the  test,  she  would  thus  liave  a  definite  basis  Off 
comparison.  Most  of  our  opinions  at  present  are  mere  guesses  based  on 
imijressions. 

D.    An  Objective  Test 

1  Is  based  on  the  minimum  essentials  of  the  subject.  (See  section  B, 
3,  page  74) 

2  Is  so  designed  in  a  skill  subject  as  to  approximate  the  exercise  which 
a  pupil  would  write  if  employed  to  perform  the  skill.  For  example : 
Stenographers  write  notes  from  dictation  and  later  transcribe  the 
notes.  Hence,  a  test  in  any  kind  of  shorthand  at  any  point  in  a 
pupil's  progress,  even  from  the  very  beginning,  should  comprise: 
Writing  from  dication,  reading  shorthand  notes,  transcribing  short- 
hand notes. 

3  A  questionnaire  on  this  subject  reveals  that  all  teachers  do  not  give 
objective  tests  which  are  of  the  dictated  and  transcribed  variety. 
The  number  of  shorthand  teachers  who  returned  the  questionnaire 
is  200  .   Some  teachers  checked  more  than  one  item.    The  question- 

■  naire  is  as  follows  : 

a — I  give  printed  or  written  lists  of  longhand  words  with  space  to 
fill  in  the  outline.  Sixty-one  teachers  do  this  and  it  is  not  in  ac- 
cord with  approved  practice. 

b — I  give  printed  or  written  lists  of  words  and  sentences  with  space 
to  fill  in  the  outlines.    Seventy-five  teachers  are  guilty  of  this. 

c — I  dictate  words,  the  outline  to  be  written  from  dictation.  One 
hundred  ten  teachers.    An  improvement  over  a. 

d — I  dictate  words  and  sentences,  the  outline  to  be  written  from 
dictation,  one  hundred  twenty-nine  teachers.    Still  better. 

e — I  have  the  pupils  transcribe  after  dictating  as  described  in  c  and 
d.  One  hundred  nine  teachers.  This  is  gratifying.  A  combina- 
tion of  d  and  e  is  best. 

f — I  require  transcription  of  printed  shorthand  or  of  notes  I  have 
written  on  the  blackboard.  Seventy-two  teachers.  This  is  not 
commendable  practice,  but  is  better  than  a  and  b. 

g — 1  give  only  written  exercises — no  formal  tests,  twenty-six 
teachers. 

h — I  give  only  formal  previously  announced  tests,  forty-six 
teachers. 

i — I  give  iorn:al  tests  not  announced,  'hree  teachers. 
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4  Questions  must  be  so  constructed  that  there  can  be  no  misunder- 
standing. 

5  Explicit  directions  for  administering  must  be  foUowed  to  the  letter. 
If  you  compile  a  test  which  you  intend  to  give  to  several  classes 
yourself,  you  should  prepare  in  advance  written  notes  as  to  just 
how  everything  should  be  done  and  all  directions  and  timing  ar- 
rangements should  be  uniform  on  all  occasions. 

6  The  questions  must  be  so  coustructed  that  answers  to  them  are 
either  right  or  wong.  Where  there  is  doubt  either  on  the  part  of 
the  pupil  or  scorer,  you  will  not  have  uniformity. 

7  Questions  should  be  short.  Uncertainty  arises  as  to  how  much 
credit,  if  any,  should  be  given  for  a  partially  complete  answer. 

8  The  marking  of  an  objective  test  should  yield  scores  not  grades. 

E.    The  Form  of  Tests 

1  Rate  tests  are  composed  of  a  series  of  short,  easy  exercises  and  the 
total  correctly  answered  is  the  score.  Shorthand  tests  are  mostly 
of  this  kind  and  for  marking  purposes,  the  word  is  the  unit. 

2  Power  tests  are  composed  of  a  series  of  exercises.  The  first  exercise 
is  quite  easy  and  each  succeeding  exercise  becomes  progressively 
more  difficult  by  equal  steps.  The  last  exercise  which  is  completely 
finished  by  the  pupil  yields  the  score.  Time  is  usually  unlimited 
on  this  type  of  test. 

3  Scales.   Example:   Hoke  Scale  for  Shorthand  Penmanship. 

F.    Intervals  for  Testing 

The  work  in  measurements  should  be  handled  more  and  more  by  the 
individual  teacher.  The  chief  purpose  to  be  served  by  standard  tests 
is  the  dignosis  of  pupil  ability  and  pupil  difficulties.  It  is  important 
that  all  teachers  should  master  the  technique  of  scientific  testing  and 
that  courses  in  educational  tests  and  measurements  should  be  included 
as  part  of  the  necessary  training  for  all  teachers. 
1  A  questionnarie  returned  by  two  hundred  teachers  of  elementary 
shorthand  reveals: 

I  give  tests :  ' 
a — Only  daily  exercises  or  recitations,  twenty -nine  teachers; 
b — Once  each  week,  sixty  teachers; 
c — Once  each  two  weeks,  five  teachers; 

d — A  general  test  before  reports  are  due,  sixty-eight  teachers : 

e — Only  one  test  for  each  report  period,  seven  teachers; 

f — The  principal,  head  of  department  or  superintendent  requires  a 

final  examination,  fifty-four  teachers; 
g — I  give  a  final  examination  of  my  own  volition,  fifty-six  teachers ; 
h — I  give  tests  at  no  regular  intervals,  but  after  a  chapter,  lesson, 

or  principle  has  been  learned,  one  hundred  fifty-nine  teachers. 

G.    Composing  Tests 

In  composing  tests  arrange  that  pupil  responses  shall  be  con  trolled 
and  as  brief  as  possible. 

1  Make  the  examination  relatively  difficult:  that  is.  «o  difficult  tlint 
there  will  be  few,  if  any,  perfect  scores. 
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2  Make  the  examination  so  long  that  every  member  of  the  class  is  kept 
busy  during  the  entire  time  allowed  for  it.  No  one  should  be  able 
to  complete  it. 

3  The  content  of  the  examination  should  agree  as  closely  as  possible 
"with  recognized  educational  objectives. 

4  Dictate  connected  matter  distinctly  and  with  meaning.  Only  in  this 
way  can  pupils  catch  each  word,  or  understand  your  inflectional 
suggestion  of  the  intended  punctuation. 

H.    Administering  Tests  ,  , 

Make  the  instructions  for  administering  the  test  so  definite  that  uni- 
formity will  be  secured. 
1    This  may  be  aided  by : 

a — Giving  a  sample  or  preliminary  test ; 

b — Arranging  the  order  of  instruction  so  that  it  will  be  the  same  as 

the  order  of  execution; 
c — Provide  for  the  instructions  to  be  broken  up  into  action  units. 

I.    Scoring  the  Tests 

1  The  test  should  be  so  constructed  that  it  can  be  easily  and  uni- 
formly scored.  It  is  common  knowledge  that  individual  teachers 
vary  tremendously  in  scoring  answers.  Uniformity  of  scoring  is 
best  secured  by  preparing  a  key  which  will  cover  every  possible 
item  for  which  credit  should  be  given.  Response  should  be  on  small 
units  and  the  units  should  be  definitely  right  or  wrong.  The  final 
score  should  be  so  many  right,  or  so  many  wrong.  (See  Section 
XVI- A,  par.  1,  (3),  page  80;  also  par.  B,  2,  page  84;  also  C, 
4,  page  89.) 

2  Decide  upon  the  points  to  be  deducted  for  each  error  before  mark- 
ing the  papers. 

3  Mark  all  of  one  part  of  a  test,  for  all  papers,  before  taking  up  the 
next  part.  This  procedure  will  add  materially  to  the  accuracy  of 
the  scoring. 

4  Use  the  sorting  method  in  grading  papers  when  the  mark  depends 
upon  judgment  concerning  appearance  or  comparative  excellence  of 
performance. 

5  After  the  papers  have  been  marked  translate  the  point  scores  into 
"grades"  by  using  some  standard  distribution. 

6  Keep  a  cumulative  record  of  the  "grades"  which  you  give  in  each 
subject  and  compare  this  distribution  with  the  normal  distribution, 
or  with  the  standard  distribution  adopted  by  the  school.  The  normal 
distribution  is  based  upon  the  theory  that  in  any  product  of  nature, 
5  per  cent  of  the  product  will  be  of  excellent  quality,  20  per  cent 
will  be  of  good  quality,  50  per  cent  will  be  of  fair  quality,  20  per 
cent  will  be  of  poor  quality,  and  5  per  cent  will  be  nf  undesirable 
quality.  Pupils  are  a  product  of  nature,  and,  taken  in  large  un- 
selected  groups  follo\v  the  same  trend.  In  case  your  distribution 
shows  a  marked  departure  from  this  standard,  inquire  concerning 
the  cause  and  make  appropriate  modifications  in  your  marking  of 
the  papers  or  in  translating  the  point  scores  into  examination 
grades. 
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7  The  best  method  of  interpreting  scores  is  by  means  of  the  norm. 
The  norm,  is  established  by  the  performance  of  the  pupil.  The 
performance  of  the  median  pupil  in  a  large  group  usually  is  taken 
as  the  norm. 

8  A  questionnaire  upon  marking  practices  which  was  replied  to  by 
200  shorthand  teachers  shows  the  following: 

When  marking  elementary  tests : 

a — I  mark  an  outline  wrong  if  it  is  incorrect  in  any  detail,  144 
teachers ; 

b — I  allow  part  credit  for  right  position,  vowel,  or  outline,  38 
teachers;  (In  other  Avords,  a  large  proportion  of  teachers  grade 
tests  improperly) 

c — I  mark  and  record  all  papers  myself,  141  teachers;  (This  answer 
shows  that  teachers  do  not  make  use  of  pupil  proof-reading.  By 
failing  to  do  so,  they  entirely  miss  one  of  the  big  helps  in  learn- 
ing.) 

d — I  have  the  pupils  mark  their  own  papers,  25  teachers;  (If  these 
teachers  would  use  the  word  "proof-reading"  instead  of  "mark- 
ing", they  would  be  helping  the  pupils  by  making  tests  really 
educational,  they  would  be  helping  themselves  by  conserving 
their  streng-th  for  more  important  work,  and  really  do  a  fine 
piece  of  work.) 

e — I  mark  formal  tests,  the  pupils  mark  written  exercises,  68 
teachers ; 

f — I  have  pupils  exchange  papers  and  mark  them  from  my  dicta- 
tion, 54  teachers;  (The  answers  to  e,  d,  e,  and  f,  show  how 
teachers  regard  tests.  For  most  teachers,  tests  are  primarily 
a  means  of  securing  marks.  Hence  they  must  mark  all  papers 
themselves,  g-uard  jealously  against  cheating,  and  forget  all 
about  the  first  aim  of  testing  which  is  stated  at  the  beginning 
of  this  section.) 

g — I  deduct  a  percentage  for  each  error,  14  teachers ;  (No  one  knows 
how  much  to  deduct.  Hence  small  marking  units  which  score 
but  one  eacb  is  the  fairest  method  of  marking.) 

h — I  weight  the  percentage  deducted  according  to  the  difficulty  of 
the  outline  or  nature  of  the  error,  48  teachers ; 

i — I  use  the  results  of  tests  as  a  means  of  diagnosing  the  kind  of 

difficulties  my  pupils  are  having,  162  teachers;  (Excellent), 
j — I  give  remedial  instruction  after  a  test,  167  teachers.  (Excel- 
lent) . 
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SAMPLES  OF  TESTS  FOR  ELEMENTARY  AND  ADVANCED 

CLASSES 

A.    Tests  on  the  Ben  Pitman  Elementary  Text 

1    Test  One.  For  New  Pitman  Phonography.   To  be  given  after  tlie 
sixth  lesson. 

a — Directions : 

(1)  For  giving  the  test: 

Give  instructions  to  fold  a  sheet  8%  ^  H  inches  into  two 
columns. 

The  left  column  should  be  three  inches  wide. 
Tell  the  pupils  to  write  the  shorthand  from  your  dictation 
in  the  narrow  or  lefthand  column.  Dictate  one  sentence 
every  thirty  seconds.  After  dictating,  direct  the  pupils  to 
transcribe  in  the  wide  column.  AIIoav  twenty  minutes  for 
the  transcription. 

(2)  For  proof-reading: 

Read  the  sentences  slowly.    Have  pupils  circle  lightly  in 
colored  pencil  or  crayon  each  incorrectly  transcribed  word. 
Have  them  draw  a  circle  for  each  omitted  word. 
"Write  the  shorthand  on  the  board.  Have  the  pupils  circle 
lightly  each  incorrect  outline. 

(3)  For  scoring:    (To  be  done  by  the  teacher) 

Count  each  incorrect  outline  and  each  omitted  or  incor- 
rectly transcribed  word  as  one  error.  "Words  which  recur 
in  the  test  are  to  be  counted  each  time  they  are  wrong. 
Only  the  common  words  recur  often  and  if  the  pupils  have 
them  wrong,  they  should  be  severely  penalized  for  the 
error. 

Report  the  result  of  the  test  to  the  head  of  department  so 
that  he  may  send  it  to  the  ofSce  of  the  Division  of  Com- 
mercial Education.  On  the  report  state :  Teacher's  name, 
school,  and  the  number  of  pupils  who  have  0  errors,  one 
error,  etc. 

Diagnosis:  "Write  the  vocabulary  of  the  test  on  the  board. 
Ask  pupils  to  indicate  by  raising  the  hand,  how  many  had 
the  first  word  wrong,  how  many  the  second,  etc. 
b— The  Test: 

Use  ruled  paper  and  direct  pupils  to : 
Write  shorthand  on  this  side :  To  transcribe  on  this  side : 


1. 


2. 


3. 


4. 


5. 


6. 


7. 


8. 


9. 


10. 


Test  material  to  be  dictated : 

1.  I  give  the  boy  all  of  the  dollar. 

2.  I  buy  the  pie  each  time. 

3.  I  already  give  the  boy  joy. 

4.  I  eat  all  of  the  pie  each  time. 

5.  Give  Roy  all  of  the  raw  die. 

6.  I  give  Roy  all  I  ought.  , 

7.  I  give  Guy  each  odd  key  I  buy. 

8.  Give  the  boy  the  toy  on  time. 

9.  Give  the  high  boy  the  dollar. 
10.  I  already  buy  the  dollar  tea. 
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2. 


3. 


4. 


5. 


6. 


8. 


10. 


e — Kesults  achieved  from  the  administration  of  this  test  to  two 
sections : 

Number  of 
pupils  making 
Scores  the  score 

74  (perfect)    35 

73    10 

72    7 

71    5 

70    3 

69    3 

67    2 

66    2 

65    1 

64    1 

-    63    1 

Total  pupils:    70 

Test  Three.  iFor  New  Pitman  Phongraphy.  After  the  twenty- 
second  lesson. 

a — Directions :  See  directions  for  giving  test  one,  for  proof-reading 
it,  for  scoring  it,  and  for  maldng  a  diagnostic  study  of  it.  (Page 
80.) 

b— The  test: 

Use  ruled  paper  arranged  like  this  paper  is  and  direct  pupils  to: 
Write  shorthand  on  this  side :  To  transcribe  on  this  side : 

Test  material  to  be  dictated : 

1.  A  large  party  will  go  out  to  see 
you  off. 

2.  Will   you    accompany    the  party 
each  time  they  go  away? 

3.  How  much   improvement  should 
each  boy  aim  for  this  year? 

4.  If  the  advertisement  is  so  long  all 
should  see  it. 

  5.    How  much  should  I  give  for  a 

new  auto  now? 

  6.  Up  to  a  year  ago  our  advertise- 
ment was  too  long. 

  7.  Give  me  time  to  think  of  each  im- 
portant new  thing. 

  8.    He  should  thank  you  if  you  do  it 

for  him. 

  9.    How  are  you  to  know  how  you 

should  use  it? 

  10.    Few  of  them  will  accompany  the 

party  to  the  show. 

c — Voeabulaiy  of  sentences :  To  be  used  when  making  a  diag-nostic 
study  of  the  results  achieved  by  the  test.  The  number  after  each 
word  indicates  the  number  of  times  it  occurs. 

a '  boy  him  know  off  thank  to » 

accompany '  do  how  *  large  our  the  *  too 

advertisement'     each '  I  long'  out  them  up 

ago  for "  if  me  party "  they  use 

aim  few  improvement      much «  see^  thing  was 

all  give '  important  new  =  should »  think  will » 

are  go "  is  now  show  this  year ' 

auto  .he  it »  of  ^  so  time '  you « 
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d — Kesults  obtained  in  tw^o  classes : 


Score  of 
errors  made 

0  (perfect) 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

8 
10 
12 


Number  of  pupils 
making  the  score 

4 
10 

7 
13 

8 

4 

6 

4 

2 

1 


Score  of 
errors  made 
13 
14 
16 
18 
19 
20 
21 
24 
25 


Number  of  pupils 
making  the  score 

1 

1 

1 

1^ 


1 


Total  68 


3    Test  Five.   For  New  Pitman  Pliongrapliy. 
a — Directions: 

(1)  For  giving  the  test: 

Give  instructions  to  fold  a  sheet  8I/2  x  11  inches  into  two 
columns.  The  left  column  should  be  three  inches  wide. 
Tell  the  pupils  to  write  the  shorthand  from  your  dictation 
in  the  narrow  or  left-hand  column.  Dictate  each  counted 
section  in  one  minute.  After  dictating,  direct  the  pupils  to 
transcribe  in  the  wide  column.  Allow  twenty  minutes  for 
the  transcription. 

(2)  For  proof-reading,  scoring-  and  diag-nosis  see  directions  for 
Test  One,  page  80. 

b— The  test: 


Use  ruled  paper  and  arranged  like  this  paper  is  and  direct  pupils  to : 
Write  shorthand  on  this  side :  To  transcribe  on  this  side  : 


Test  material  to  be  dictated: 

Sir: 

Will  you  give  us  the  speech  which 
you  spoke  before  our  business  com- 
mittee in'  May?  We  should  have  it 
to  use  in  influencing  the  city  to  com- 
mence the  lease^  now.  It  is  simply 
impossible  to  satisfy  all  those  who 
have  special  ideas  on  this'  subject. 
Hence  I  shall  give  the  committee  those 
views  which  seem  to  me  to  be*  wise. 

Several  of  those  who  know  say  our 
lease  will  cause  no  loss  to  the'  city. 
As  it  is  now,  the  city  will  lose  the 
fees  which  each  company  should"  pay. 

Do  they  have  any  new  ideas,  which 
it  should  be  to  our  advantage  to' 
know?  If  so,  speak  of  them  at  the 
time  you  come  to  see  me. 


Yours.s 
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e — Vocabulary  of  sentences: 

The  number  after  each  word  indicates  the  number  of  times  it  oc- 
curs. To  be  used  when  making  a  diagnostic  study  of  the  results 
achieved  by  the  test. 


advantage 

commence 

if 

me  2 

see 

spoke 

us 

all 

committee  ^ 

in  - 

new 

seem 

so 

use 

any 

company 

influencing 

no 

several 

subject 

views 

as 

do 

impossible 

now 

shall 

the  s 

we 

at 

each 

is  2 

of 

should  ^ 

them 

which  •* 

be  « 

fees 

it* 

on  2 

simply 

they 

who  ' 

before 

give  2 

know  ' 

our  ' 

sir 

those  * 

will  3 

business 

have  ' 

lease  ^ 

pay 

speak 

this 

wise 

cause 

hence 

loss 

satisfy 

speech 

time 

you ' 

city  3 

I 

lose 

say 

special 

to  » 

yours 

d — Results  achieved  by  the  administration  of  this  test : 

Score  of        Number  of  pupils  Score  of  Number  of  pupils 

errors  made      making  the  score        errors  made       making  the  score 


0 

4 

10 

1 

1 

3 

11 

3 

2 

5 

12 

5 

3 

2 

13 

5 

4 

4 

14 

3 

5 

8 

15 

1 

6 

6 

18 

1 

7 

6 

27 

1 

8 

4 

28 

1 

9 

2 

35 

1 

B.    Elementary  Gregg  Tests* 

Each  test  should  be  dictated  and  transcribed,  thus  recognizing  the 
two  inseparable  elements  of  shorthand — -writing  to  the  stimulus  of 
sound,  and  transcribing  the  shorthand  outline  into  the  written  English 
equivalent. 

Each  test  should  be  so  organized  that  the  teacher  may  find  out  the 
weakness  of  each  pupil  in  time  to  eliminate  such  weakness  by  intensive 
drill.  This  diagnostic  function  is  by  far  the  most  important  one  in 
tests.  It  permits  the  teacher  to  determine  with  scientific  accuracy,  the 
weak  spots  in  each  individual.  Early  detection  of  a  tendency  to  cer- 
tain kinds  of  eri'or  will  cut  down  the  probability  of  ultimate  failure. 

The  process  of  acquiring  shorthand  skill  is  just  as  individualistic  as 
is  the  digesting  of  one 's  breakfast.  Any  treatment  of  a  group  of  short- 
hand beginners  that  does  not  recog-nize  this  fact  is  absurd. 

Writing  with  the  pen  is  taken  for  granted.  If  the  student  is  trained 
to  write  with  a  pen  in  all  his  elemeutai-y  shorthand,  he  will  acquire 
good  habits  of  penmanship  at  once.  It  is  wasteful  of  energy  to  begin 
writing  shorthand  with  a  pencil. 

1    Directions  For  Giving  An  Elementary  Test: 

a — Avoid  any  tendency  to  give  special  preparation  on  the  matter 
contained  in  the  test.  Such  special  drill  invalidates  the  diag- 
nostic aspect  of  the  test.  Do  not  let  the  class  feel  that  there  is 
any  unusual  significance  attached  to  the  test. 

b — Use  paper  of  a  quality  good  enough  for  ink. 

*Adaptecl  from  "Standards  in  Elementary  Shorthand."  Raymond  and  Adams, 
Grecg  Publishing  Company,  and  based  on  the  old  text. 
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c — Have  the  name  and  date  written  in  the  upper  righthand  corner. 

d — Explain  that  you  are  going  to  dictate  one  hundred  words  and 
want  them  written  in  four  columns  of  twenty-five  words  each, 
with  space  at  the  right  of  each  word  for  transcription.  Have  the 
numbers  from  one  to  twenty-five  written  at  the  left  and  three 
vertical  lines  ruled  to  keep  the  spacing  even.  Paper  arranged 
in  this  manner  should  be  mimeographed  and  kept  on  hand. 
Thus,  mechanical  preparation  on  the  day  of  the  test  will  be 
minimized. 

e — With  the  class  at  attention,  pens  on  the  desk,  read  the  list  of 
words  slowly,  letting  students  write  with  fingers  in  the  air. 
Give  order,  "Pens  ready."  Dictate  words  as  rapidly  as  you  con- 
sider fair  to  your  students.  Cheek  the  time  with  a  stop  watch 
and  make  a  written  note  of  the  time  on  paper. 

f — Have  papers  reversed  at  once,  pens  on  the  desks.  With  class 
at  attention  read  the  sentences  slowly.  Explain  that  the 
sentences  must  be  written  on  alternate  lines.  In  this  way  there 
will  be  space  left  for  transcription.  Order,  "Pens  ready."  Dic- 
tate sentences,  check  time  as  before. 

g— Order  papers  to  be  reversed  so  that  the  word  list  is  uppermost. 
Change  pens  for  pencils  and  begin  the  transcription  at  once, 
proceeding  from  the  words  through  the  sentences.  Make  a  note 
of  the  minimum  time  taken  to  transcribe  the  entire  test,  also  the 
name  of  the  pupil.  All  papers  should  be  collected  at  the  end  of 
forty  minutes. 

2  Grading:  The  words  should  be  chosen  for  the  purpose  of:  1— re- 
viewing the  fundamental  principles  of  theory ;  2 — catching  faults  in 
penmanship,  proportionate  length  of  outlines,  and  relative  size  of 
circle  vowels.  Seventy  per  cent  or  more  of  the  words  should  be 
wordsigns.  Errors  in  transcription  will  probably  indicate  more  of 
a  lack  of  knowledge  of  wordsigns  than  inaccurate  penmanship. 

An  error  in  Theory  should  be  counted  for  each  outline  written  con- 
trary to  principle ;  for  incorrect  spelling ;  for  incorrect  English ;  for 
incorrect  transcription,  especially  in  wordsigns ;  and  omissions.  Errors 
in  Penmanship  should  be  counted  for  incorrect  transcription,  due  to 
incorrect  proportion;  for  incorrect  slant;  for  incorrect  placement  in 
regard  to  the  line  of  writing. 

3  Diagnosis:  Check  with  red  ink  in  your  manual  the  principles  that 
have  been  violated,  indicating  what  review  is  needed.  Note  errors 
m  penmanship,  spelling  and  English.  Check  wordsigns  in  the  same 
way.  See  that  these  errors  receive  specific  attention  later.  In 
this  way  you  eliminate  drill  on  the  things  already  known  and  can 
concentrate  on  the  weak  places. 
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Elementary  SJiorthand  Diagnostic  Test  One. 
a — Part  I — Word  List  (Read  down) 

6— e         T  8 


6 — ^a* 

6 — 

6— c 

6— c 

cave 

led 

made 

kick 

bell 

maid 

shin 

bib 

pale 

blest 

knit 

gag 

Ella 

cash. 

tin 

baby 

era 

shell 

Dan 

vivid 

ache 

gauge 

jade 

pepper 

Eva 

jelly 

dish 

rare 

gift 

cherry 

midget 

fever 

iree 

sharp 

shame 

liar 

pray 

shelf 

gem 

fairy 

22-23  24-25 


neck 

bat 

balmy 

pain 

shaggy 

bridge 

Java 

flash 

cheap 

shave 


Emma 

pave 

groan 

edge 

leg 
kill 

billow 

Etta 

moan 

enemy 

vapor 

dawn 

insane 

feeble 

grawny 

hatchet 

gale 

hallow 

she 

beaver 

folly 

each 

wreck 

droll 

linen 

lake 

collie 

mean 

beef 

shore 

muddy 
numb 
moon 
coolie 
gull 
canoe 
^ag 
wade 
weave 
witch 


quick 

quarrel 

roidway 

awake 

tweed 

26-28 

yam 

yacht 

whip 

yet  (100) 


Time  of  dictation 


minutes   seconds 


5    Part  II — Sentences':    Dictate  with  pronounced  oral  punctuation. 
Do  not  dictate  periods,  commas  or  other  punctuation. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  call  upon  the  judge  to  |  beg  for  the  favor  of  a 
friendly  visit.  If  you  |  have  a  reply  to  your  letter  in  regard  to  the  | 
book  we  will  publish  it.  We  live  above  a  market  |  but  we  should  like  to 
change  our  home  in  a  1  week.  If  you  look  before  you  leap  you  are 
bound  I  to  win  in  the  world.  (65) 

Time  of  dictation  minutes  seconds  


Elementary  Shorthand  Diagnostic  Test  Two: 
Shorthand  Manual  Lessons  5-7) 


(based  on  Gregg 


A.    Part  I— Word  List 
(Read  down.  Do  not  mention  grouping  in  order  to  illustrate  theory) 


sweet 

swim 

swell 

switch 

splits 

soars 

slams 

siege 

saves 

applause 

stuffy 

suits 

sobs 

sofas 

scratches 

gracious 

goose 

sabre 

sphere 


TH 

bath 

though 

faith 

path 

stealth 

oath 

throat 

teeth 

earth 

thief 


fussy 
fuzzy 
grace 
graze 


X-SES 

fix 
fixes 
waxes 
races 


NG-NK 

wrong 
mink 
clink 
bang 

PREFIX 

exceed 

enrolling 

expending 

embossing 

complex 

contingent 

dependent 

counsel 

comply 

increase 

imploring 

unfit 


SUFFIX 


only 
calmly 


promptly 

mentally 

divinely 

easily 

cushion 

division 

explosion 

DIPHTHONGS 

diet 

mouth 

Eugene 

piano 

radio 

Genoa 

via 

poem 

iota 

BLENDS 

bulletin 
condensation 
estimate 
temper 


diadem 

wintry 

sentence 

rhymed 

joined 

seated 

creative 

genteel 

appendix 

editor 

famine 

cheapened 

custody 

romance 

women 

common 

memorize 

ominous 

detection 

PAST  TENSE 

demanded 

haunted 

invited 

printed 

divided 


Time  of  dictation 


minutes  seconds 


*Note — The  nvimbers  indicate  the  paragraph  in  the  Manual  illustrated  by 
Ihe  words  following.  The  notation  is  for  the  convenience  of  the  teacher  in 
diagnosing  errors. 
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7  Part  II — Sentences: 

(Dictate  punctuation — and  try  to  keep  the  rate  of  dictation  even 
with  only  very  short  pauses.) 

Everything  you  said  in  the  course  of  your  long  speech  made  us  desire 
to  assist  the  business  of  our  company.  There  were  not  so  many  Indies 
at  the  society  as  we  were  willing  to  receive.  Please  wire  me  fully,  giv- 
ing all  data  in  regard  to  the  inclosed  list,  for  I  wish  to  appoint  a  new 
state  agent  this  month.  Allow  its  to  ask  what  you  think  about  the 
wreck  of  that  great  ship.  (73) 

Time  of  dictation  minutes   seconds  

8  Graded  Dictation  and.  Transcription  Tests  for  Gregg: 

a— Series  A :  The  tests  presented  in  this  series  require  the  type  of 
intensive  drill  on  shorthand  principles  that  forces  the  student 
to  " hear-write " ;  "sound-transcribe."  The  pupil  must  have 
daily  drill  in  writing  new  words  and  sentences  in  shorthand  be- 
fore he  can  take  this  sort  of  test. 

b — Organization : 

The  tests  are  graded  to  follow  the  lessons  in  the  Gregg  Short- 
hand ]\Ianual.  Tlie  number  of  the  tests  corresponds  with  the 
lesson. 

c — Rate  of  dictation  and  transcription : 

The  underlying  aim  of  this  series  is  to  develop  the  ability  to 
write  what  one  hears,  even  in  the  first  week  of  instruction,  and 
to  transcribe  what  is  so  wi-itten  with  accuracy  in  si^elling. 

d— Test  I— a 

Eecitation — 6  Dictation — 1'-15"  Transcription — 5'  Errors — 1% 

Greta  will  make  good  calve. 

Ned  will  get  the  milk  |  in  a  can. 

Nell  will  ^et  the  cream  at  the  |  dairy. 

Dan  will  get  an  egg  in  the  hay. 

Lilla  will  make  the  tea.  (35) 

e— Test  I— b 

E^8-10       D— I'-IO"       T— 5'       E— 1% 

The  enemy  may  attack  in  the  dark. 

The  dark  mil  aid  him. 

The  enemy  may  take  the  hill. 

He  will  I  raid  the  train  at  the  lake. 

He  will  not  make  a  treaty. 

Hatred  may  make  him  greedy.  (37) 

9  Series  B: 

a — Preparation:  Be  sure  that  all  difficult  words  and  phrases  have 
been  dictated  in  connection  with  regulai'  class  work.  List  all 
wordsigns  and  drill  on  the  least  familiar  ones  in  context  phrases. 
The  purpose  of  the  tests  is  not  to  present  new  difficulties  but  to 
test  the  ability  of  a  class  tn  use  shorthand  principles  under  new 
conditions. 
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b — Kate  of  Dictation :  This  must  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
teacher.  We  advise  that  ten  words  in  fifteen  seconds  is  con- 
sidered an  absolute  minimum.  The  best  practical  speed  is 
around  twenty  words  in  fifteen  seconds.  Many  teachers  will 
secure  better  results. 

e — Transcription :  Allow  ample  time,  one  minute  for  each  fifteen 
words  is  a  generous  allowance.  Keep  the  strictest  supervision 
of  the  transcribing.   Permit  the  use  of  dictionaries. 

d — Grading :  Mark  the  transcription  only.  In  all  these  tests  an 
error  has  the  value  of  %  per  cent.  Use  your  own  judgment  in 
regard  to  punctuation  errors.  Put  no  premium  on  rapidity  of 
transcription,  only  upon  accuracy  at  this  learning  stage.  Con- 
sider any  grade  below  90%  a  failure. 

e — Net  Speed :  This  same  material  may  be  used  for  dictation  to  the 
advanced  classes  at  a  high  rate  of  speed  to  test  their  net  speeds, 
as  we  test  in  type  writing. 

f — Procedure  :  Note  time  of  dictation.  Cheek  transcript.  Deduct 
one  word  from  the  total  dictated  for  each  error.  Divide  net 
total  by  time  to  get  individual  net  speed  per  mimite. 

10  Test  X: 

Dear  Mr.  Burns:  I  am  just  home  from  a  long  journey  in  Eng- 
land. From  now  on  I  shall  always  have  i  enthusiasm  and  a  feeling 
of  admiration  for  this  land  of  your  youth.  I  confess  that  I  left 
America  with  some  j  prejudice  against  England,  due,  perhaps  to 
my  great  loyalty  to  my  native  land.  Now  that  my  knowledge  of 
your  native  |  land  is  more  complete  and  I  have  experienced  the 
delight  of  living  in  many  of  your  larger  cities  I  view  !  England 
from  a  different  standpoint.  I  took  every  opportunity  to  observe  a 
thousand  things.  I  feel  that  my  year  of  I  travel  was  a  splendid 
success.  I  owe  many  thanks  to  you  since  it  was  your  advice  that 
started  me  journeying. |  (par)  One  slight  apology  I  must  make  to 
you.  I  neglected  to  present  your  letter  to  the  ambassador.  This 
act  was  I  deliberate  on  my  part.  When  I  see  you  I  will  make  clear 
to  you  why  I  relinquished  the  privilege  of  |  meeting  this  celebrated 
man.  (Par)  You  will  rejoice  with  me  when  I  tell  you  that  I  spent 
less  than  three  thousand  dollars.  Do  you  not  think  I  did  well  to 
obtain  so  much  for  so  little  ?  Your  friend,  (197) 

C.    One  of  a  Series  of  Experimental  Transcription  Tests  Compiled 
By  The  Division  of  Commercial  Education  in  Philadelphia 

1    The  12-B  letter: 

Dictate  Each  Counted  Section  in  one  quarter  of  a  minute.  Do  not 
include  the  dictation  of  the  Name  and  Address  in  the  count.  Do 
no  dictate  punctu.ation,  but  indicate  the  punctuation  by  pauses  and 
the  inflection  of  the  voice.  In  other  words,  dictate  with  meaning. 
The  letter  is  counted  in  groups  of  31.5  syllables,  which  equals  90 
words  a  minute  if  the  syallable  intensity  is  1.4. 
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Final  Test  for  12-B,  1929-30 

Miss  Alice  W.  Towne, 
936  Third  Avenue, 
Harrisbiirg,  Pennsylvania. 

Dear  Miss  Towne : 

Our  agent  writes  that  you  are  thinking  of  travel  this  season.  I  do 
not  know  your  plans,  but  before  you  make  them  final Vmay  I  suggest 
that  you  give  attention  to  our  service?  More  people  each  year 
satisfy  their  desire  to  see  the  world.  Whether^/they  go  on  estab- 
lished tours  or  venture  forth  alone,  they  are  learning  that  our  serv- 
ice affords  both  rest  and  adventure.  Our  service*/is  restful  because 
you  are  in  the  care  of  a  systeni  which  will  relieve  you  of  a  thousand 
exhausting  details.*/  It  is  adventurous  because  our  M^orld-wide 
staff  of  travel  experts  secure  closer  and  more  unusual  views  of  the 
countriesVvisited  than  you  can  possibly  obtain  in  any  other  way. 

To  describe  in  a  letter  all  of  our  tours  for  the  comings'/season  is 
impossible,  but  our  agent  will  be  glad  to  give  you  details  upon  re- 
quest. 

Yours  very  truly,  (150) 

Dictate  in  one  minute,  42  seconds 

2  Analysis:  Words,  150:  average  sentence  length,  19  words;  syllable 
intensity,  1.44 ;  vocabulary,  70  per  cent  from  the  500  commonest ; 
8.6  per  cent  from  the  .second  500  commonest ;  6  per  cent  from  the 
second  1000  commonest. 

3  Instructions  for  giving  the  tests  to  Shorthand  III  and  IV  classes: 
a — -To  the  head  of  department : 

(1)  If  possible,  please  arrange  for  a  person  other  than  the 
teachers  of  12-A  and  12-B  sections  to  do  the  dictating. 

(2)  Please  do  not  allow  anyone  but  yourself  and  the  person 
who  dictates  the  tests  to  see  them  before  they  are  given. 

b — To  the  dictator: 

Read  all  instructions  carefully  and  practice  dictating  before 
giving  the  test.  All  timing  arrangements  should  be  carefully 
observed. 

c — To  the  pupil:   (To  be  read  by  the  dictator  before  dictating.) 

(1)  I  will  dictate  one  letter  for  you  to  transcribe. 

(2)  The  notes  are  to  be  attached  to  the  transcription  and  both . 
papers  handed  in. 

(3)  Write  your  name  at  the  top  of  the  shorthand  paper. 

d — To  the  pupil :  To  be  read  by  the  dictator  before  starting  the 
transcription.  Read  slowly  so  that  the  pupil  may  do  each  thing 
as  directed. 

(1)  Set  the  margin  stops  for  inch  and  a  quarter  margins.  In- 
sert the  paper  in  the  machine.  Type  your  name  in  the 
upper  left  hand  corner. 

(2)  Do  not  start  typing  until  I  give  the  signal.  (Allow  tv/o 
minutes  to  read  the  notes  before  beginning  to  type.) 
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(3)  You  will  be  allowed  exactly  15  minutes  for  transcription. 
If  you  finish  before  that  time  has  elapsed,  look  at  the 
board  for  a  figure  which  will  indicate  the  number  of 
minutes  it  has  taken  you.  (The  teacher  will  note  on  the 
board  each  minute  as  it  elapses.  Do  not  allow  more  than 
one  figure  to  remain  on  the  board  at  one  time.) 

(4)  Pupils  in  12-B  may  erase.  All  pupils  may  look  up  words 
in  the  dictionary  or  a  vocabulary. 

e — To  the  pupil:    (Read  by  the  dictator  or  teacher  after  the  tran- 
scription is  ended.) 

(1)  I  Avill  give  you  a  copy  of  the  letter.  Note  your  errors  by 
writing  the  letter  "P"  wherever  an  error  in  punctuation 
has  been  made ;  the  letter  "  0  "  wherever  a  word  has  been 
omitted ;  the  letter  "  S "  wherever  a  word  lias  been  sub- 
stituted, wherever  a  word  has  been  added,  or  wherever 
two  words  have  been  transposed;  the  letter  "T"  wherever 
there  is  a  typographical  error;  the  letter  "E"  wherever 
there  is  an  obvious  erasure;  and  the  letter  "M"  wherever 
there  is  a  misspelling.  Along  side  of  the  letter  in  the 
upper  righthand  corner,  type  POST  EM  (vertically.) 

(2)  After  "P"  tally  all  errors  in  punctuation;  after  "0", 
all  omitted  Avords;  after  "S"  all  substitutions,  trans- 
positions or  additions  of  words;  after  "T"  typographical 
errors;  after  "E"  obvious  erasures  (allow  none  in  12-A)  ; 
after  "M"  misspellings,  omitted  apostrophes,  and  faulty 
division  of  words. 
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4    A  Sample  of  a  Student's  Paper  Showing  How  it  Should  he  Ar- 
ranged and  Marked  : 


James  Wilson 


ABIIN&TON  HIGH  SCHOOL 
Arlington,  Pennsylvania 
October  28,  1931 


Messrs.  Cliarles  K.  Price  and  Co., 

T 

927  Oburch  Street, 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 

T 

Oemtlemen: 

-p  p 

One  of  your  customers  Mr.  James  F.  Case  has  written  to 

us  at  your  suggestion  in  his  letter  Mr.  Case  states  that  a  tube 

-T 

of  our  past  which  he  purchased  at  your  store  last  week  was 

,5       5  scco 
unsatisfactory.    Since  your  goods  will  to.us  through  the 

T       CO  s 

Sobbers^Story  &  Burk  we  believe  that  the  stock  from  which  this 

tube  was  taken  must  be  quite  old.     If  you  will  check  the  number 

5  i 

of  tubes  which  you  still  have  and  under  and  send  us  a  memorandum 

OS  -p 
of  this  and  number  of  each  kind  of  tube.    We  shall  be  glad  to 
T  O 

ecchange  your  stock  for  new.    The  enclosed  addressed  envelope 


is  for  your  convenience  in  replying. 


~r 

We 


We  thank  you  for  your  interest  in  this  matter  which 

S  5 
is  only  but  such  cooperation  that  we  can  maintain  such  service 


at  a  higher  standard. 


Time:  14  minutes. 


T 


Yours  very  truly. 


(The  teacher  should  re-mark  most  sets  of  papers  and  tests.  The 
pupils  should  never  know  which  sets  are  not  re-marked  and  those 
pupils  who  are  inaccurate  in  marking  should  be  heavily  penalized.) 
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5  Statement  of  Results  Achieved.  The  follomng  is  the  record  made 
by  a  12-B  section  using  Pitman  Shorthand.  The  test  was  given  to 
550  pupils  in  22  classes. 


Eange  of  errors  made    0-8 

Upper  quartile  (errors)    1.4 

Median  (errors)    2.0 

Lower  quartile  (errors)    3.3 

Average  (errors)    2.0 

Median  transcription  rate  (words)   20.1 

Median  copying  rate  (on  an  Underwood  test)   35:8* 


The  mark  was  determined  by  deducting :  2  for  each  punctuation 
and  typographical  error  and  each  erasure,  and  5  for  each  omission, 
substitution,  and  misspelling. 

6    In  the  Talle  of  Results  in  Detail. 

a.  P  is  a  tally  of  errors  in  paragraphing  and  punctuation. 
0  is  a  tally  of  words  "not  transcribed." 
S  is  a  tally  of  substitutions,  transpositions,  and  additions. 
T  is  a  taUy  of  typographical  errors  not  corrected. 
E  is  a  tally  of  erasures  poorly  done. 

M  is  a  tally  of  misspellings,  wrong  division  of  words,  and  omis- 
sions of  capitals. 


b.    The  results  in  detail 


Pupil 

Copying 
Kate* 

Transcrip- 
tion Kate 

P 

Punc. 
2  oft 

0 
Omis. 
5  on 

S 

Subs. 
5  Ott 

T 
Typo. 
2  Off 

E 
Eras. 
2  Off 

M 
Mlspel. 
5  off 

Total 

Mark 

1   

32 
46 
43 
36 
44 
31 
48 
35 
46 
36 
35 
34 
40 
37 
25 
34 
42 
35 
33 
34 
40 
31 
36 
29 
46 
41 
33 
37 
33 
35 
28 
25 

37.5 
21.4 
25.0 
25.0 
18.8 
21.4 
18.8 
16.6 
21.4 
21.4 
25.0 
21.4 
21.4 
■  21.4 
25.0 
18.8 
16.6 
21.4 
18.8 
21.4 
21.4 
25.0 
30.0 
21.4 
16.6 
16.6 
25.0 
18.8 
18.8 
30.0 
21.4 
18.8 

0 
0 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

\ 

I 
2 

2 

2 

3 
3 
3 
2 
4 
3 
3 
3 
4 
3 
4 
8 

100 
100 
98 
98 
98 
95 
95 
95 
95 
95 
95 
95 
95 
95 
95 
95 
93 
93 
93 
93 
91 
91 
91 
90 
89 
88 
88 
88 
86 
85 
83 
66 

2   

i   

1 

4   

1 

5   

1 

6   

1 



7   



1 
1 
1 
1 

8   

9   

10   

11   

1 

12   



1 
1 

13   

14   

15   

1 



16   

1 
1 
1 
1 

17   

1 

18   



1 

19   

1 

20   



1 
1 

1 

21   

2 

22   

1 

1 

1 
1 
1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

23   

2 



24   

1 



25   

1 

1 

1 

1 

26   



1 

27   

"T- 

28   

1 
1 

1 

29   

1 

.30   

2 
2 

3 

31   

1 

3 

1 
1 

32   

1 



Total  _.- 

7 

10  10 

9      i  9 

20 

64 

•"Made  on  an  Underwood  Copying  Test. 
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7  The  12-A  Letter.  Dictate  each  counted  section  in  one-quarter  of 
a  minute.  Do  not  include  the  dictation  of  the  name  and  ad- 
dress in  the  count.  Do  not  dictate  punctuation.  Indicate  it  by 
suitable  pauses  and  the  inflection  of  the  voice.  In  other  words, 
dictate  with  meaning.  The  letter  is  counted  in  units  of  24.5  syl- 
lables. This  number  of  syllables  dictated  in  15  seconds  equals  70 
words  per  minute  if  the  syllable  intensity  is  1.4. 

Final  Test  for  12-A,  1929-30. 

Mr.  Samuel  J.  Nash, 
135  Cedar  Street, 

Chester,  Pennsylvania. 

Dear  Sir : 

As  you  know,  your  subscription  to  this  magazine  has  expired. 
In  the  past  it  has  been  our  ^  policy  to  send  the  magazine  for  two 
months  on  faith.  The  opinion  of  publishers,  however,  ^  is  against 
such  a  policy.  Hence,  we  have  made  a  rule  to  the  effect  that  in  future 
no  ^  extra  copies  shall  be  sent. 

"We  feel  that  all  our  friends,  who  have  been  following  our  cam- 
paign for  better  *  schools,  will  want  to  know  what  our  contributors 
have  to  say.  If  you  are  one  of  these,  you  can  help  us  by  ^  sign- 
ing and  mailing  the  enclosed  *  card.  The  card  will  be  your  order 
to  continue  the  magazine     and  the  bill  may  be  paid  later. 


(Dictate  in  1  minute  and  38  seconds) 

8  Analysis.  Words,  120;  average  sentence  length,  17  words;  syllable 
intensity,  1.33;  vocabulary,  81.6  per  cent  from  500  commonest; 
6.7  per  cent  from  the  second  500  commonest ;  5  per  cent  from  the 
second  1,000  commonest. 

9  A  Statement  of  Results,  a.  The  following  is  the  record  made  by 
a  12-A  section  using  Pitman  Shorthand.  The  test  was  given  to 
646  pupils  in  28  classes  in  12  schools. 


The  mark  was  determined  by  deducting:  2  for  each  punctuation, 
and  typographical  error,  and  3  for  each  omission,  substitution  and 
mispelling. 


Yours  Yery  truly,  (120) 


Range  of  errors  made  .  - 
Upper  quartile  (errors) 

Median  (errors)   

Lower  quartile  (errors) 

Average  (errors)   

Median  copying  rate  . .  . . 
Median  transcription  rate 


.1-6 
.4.4 
.5.7 
.6.8 
.4.8 
45.5 
22.4 


*  also,  inclosed. 
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b.   The  results  in  detail 


Pupil 

Copying 
Rate* 

Transcrip- 
tion Rate 

P 
Punc. 
2  off 

0 

Cm  is. 
3  ofl 

s 

Subs. 
3  off 

T 

Typo. 
2  off 

E 
Eras. 
2  of! 

M 

dispel. 
3  ofl 

Total 

Mark 

1 

41 
46 
42 
43 
41 
36 
37 
32 
29 
34 

OQ 
oo 

40 

37 

42 

55 

28 

44 

43 

24.0 
20.0 
40.0 
24.0 
20.0 
24.0 
20.0 
24.0 
24.0 
24.0 
on  n 

30.0 
17.1 
24.0 
30.0 
24.0 
30.0 
24.0 

1 
2 
2 
4 
4 
4 
4 
5 
5 
5 
6 
6 
5 
6 
7 
7 
8 
6 

97 
95 
95 
91 
91 
91 
90 
88 
88 
87 

B7 
C5( 

87 
85 
85 
84 
83 
83 
82 

2 

1 

3 



1 

1 

1 
3 

I 
2 
2 

2 
o 

4 

1 
5 
1 
2 

i 

2 



5 

1 

6 

7 

1 

1 
1 

1 

g 

1 
1 

g 

1 

10 

6 
1 
2 
2 

12   



13   

14   - 

1 

1 
1 
1 

15   

16   

3 
5 
3 

1 

17   

18   

Total  — 

24 

5 

8 

36 

0 

14      '  87 

XVII 

MEASURING  CLASS  AND  INDIVIDUAL  IMPROVEMENT  IN 

TRANSCRIPTION 

Prog'ressive  teachers  of  sliortliand  will  be  interested  in  the  follow- 
ing: plan  for  measuring  the  growth  of  their  pupils  in  transcribing 
power : 

1.  Select  for  each  bi-weeldy  test  of  Shorthand  III  pupils  a  120i 
word  letter  with  a  syllable  intensity  of  approximately  1.3 ;  for  12-B 
purrils  a  150  Avord  letter  with  a  syllable  intensity  of  approximately 
1.45.  The  syllable  intensity  is  found  by  dividing  the  number  of 
syllables  in  a  letter  by  the  number  of  words  in  it. 

2.  The  syllable  intensity  and  length  of  letter  for  each  test  should 
remain  the  same.  Begin  Shorthand  II  pupils  the  first  week  of  the 
term  at  50  w.p.ra.,  and  increase  the  test  speed  5  w.p.m.  every  month ; 
begin  Shorthand  IV  pupils  at  75  w.p.m.,  and  increase  the  test  speed 
5  w.p.m.  every  month. 

3.  When  giving  a  transcription  test  according  to  this  plan,  divide 
the  period  as  follows:  10  minutes  for  the  class  to  as.semble  and  to 
dictate  the  test;  twenty  mimites  for  transcription;  and  fifteen  minutes 
for  scoring.  The  teacher  should  read  the  letters  slowly  while  the 
pupils  proof-read  them  and  tally  on  the  margin  of  the  transcript  op- 
posite the  following  symbols,  the  number  of  errors  made ; 

P    includes  errors  in  puncuation  and  paragraphs. 
0    includes  all  words  omitted. 

S    includes  words  substituted,  transposed,  or  added. 
T    typographical  errors  not  corrected. 
E    erasures  poorly  done — allow  none  in  Shorthand  III. 
M    includes  misspellings,  wrong  division  of  words,  and  omis- 
sions of  capitals. 

4.  Have  pupils  note  on  the  bottom  of  one  of  the  transcription 
papers  the  kind  and  number  of  the  errors  made.  The  pupils  should 
also  fill  in  on  a  blank  like  Form  3  (below)  the  kind  and  number  of 


•  Made  on  an  Underwood  Copying  Test. 
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errors  for  each  test.  The  teacher  (or  her  pupil  secretary)  should  fill 
in  for  each  test  a  blank  like  Forms  1  and  2  (below). 

5.  Analysis  of  Forms  1  and  2  will  reveal :  That  some  pupils  are 
not  getting  the  dictation,  or  that  they  can  not  read  their  notes ;  that 
Collins  and  Graves  are  the  two  pupils  who  are  strongest  in  shorthand ; 
that  Smith  is  the  weakest ;  the  kind  of  errors  being  made,  both  by  the 
class  as  a  whole  and  by  individual  pupils. 

6.  Analysis  of  Form  3  will  reveal:  Individual  weaknesses;  the 
pupil's  progress  in  eliminating  his  errors;  etc. 

7.  Tests  given  according  to  the  foregoing  plan  fulfil  three  im- 
portant aims  of  testing : 

a.  They  are  of  educational  value  to  the  pupil ; 

b.  They  enable  the  teacher  to  make  a  diagnostic  study  of  the  kinds 
of  errors  being  made ; 

c.  They  form  the  most  accurate  basis  for  giving  marks. 


FORM  1 


d.   Test  Results  for  February  8 


Pupil 


Transcrip- 
tion Rate 


P 
Punc. 


O 
Omia. 


S 

Subs. 


T 
Typo. 


K 
Eras. 


M 

Mispel. 


Total 


1.  Graves 

2.  Collins 

3.  Wilson 

4.  Nash  - 

5.  Bell  - 

6.  Olds  . 

7.  Young 

8.  Adams 

9.  Mason 

10.  Smith 


10.6 
14.3 
14.8 
14.4 
16.2 
16.8 
14.9 
1.5.5 
18.7 
16.9 


e 

8 
8 
12 
33 
11 
31 
43 
117 


3 
5 
11 
6 
9 
7 
24 
11 
26 
7 


8 
16 
25 
27 
34 
49 
49 
55 
86 
137 


Total   '  '  54 


265 


109 


20 


29 


486 


FORM  2 


e.   Test  Results  for  February  22 


10 


Pupil 


1.  Collins 

2.  Graves 

3.  Wilson 

4.  Nash 

5.  Bell  - 

6.  Young 

7.  Olds  - 

8.  Adams 

9.  Mn=on 
Smith 

Total 


Transcrip- 

P 

0 

S 

T 

E 

M 

tion  Rate 

Punc. 

Omis. 

Subs. 

Typo. 

Eras. 

Mispel. 

Total 

14.7 

2 

3 

2 

2 

1 

1 

11 

11.7 

5 

3 

1 

1 

2 

2 

14 

15.3 

3 

8 

4 

2 

2 

1 

20 

14.5 

6 

10 

5 

1 

2 

24 

16.3 

3 

20 

4 

2 

2 

31 

15.4 

7 

17 

7 

3 

4 

2 

40 

15.9 

4 

25 

13 

3 

2 

47 

15.8 

4 

26 

10 

5 

3 

1 

49 

18.1 

6 

48 

13 

2 

1 

3 

7'^ 

17.1 

8 

51 

23 

11 

$ 

4 

102 

48 

211 

82 

32 

20 

18 

411 

f.   Test  Results  of  Pupil,  C.  A.  Adams 

FORM  3 


Transcrip- 

P 

0 

S 

T 

E 

M 

Test  Results  for 

tion  Rate 

Punc. 

Omis. 

Subs. 

Typo. 

Eras. 

Mispel 

Tot 

1. 

Fpbmarv  8     

15.5 

3 

31 

11 

6 

4 

55 

2. 

Febmnrv  22   

15.8 

4 

26 

10 

5 

3 

1 

49 

a. 

MoTTh  8 

15.9 

4 

22 

8 

4 

2 

1 

41 

4. 

Mnrch  22   

16,0 

5 

20 

8 

4 

1 

2 

40 

5. 

Ap'-il   5                 _  - 

17.2 

3 

17 

7 

3 

5 

2 

37 

6. 

April  19   

17. R 

4 

15 

8 

5 

1 

1 

34 

7. 

Mnv  3   

17.8 

2 

13 

6 

4 

2 

2 

29 

8. 

Mnv  17    

18.0 

1 

11 

d 

2 

3 

4 

25 

9. 

May  31   

18.5 

o 

9 

4 

3 

3 

o 

23 

10. 

18.7 

1 

s 

3 

2 

I 

1 

18 

11. 

Final   

18.9 

0 

5 

3 

1 

3 

15 
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XVIII 

ANOTHER  METHOD  OF  MARKING 

Rules  governing"  the  New  York  Regents'  Examinations,  compiled  by 
Clinton  A.  Reed,  State  Supei-^'isor  of  Commercial  Education. 

A.  Shorthand 

1.  It  is  suggested  that  two  pei-sons  be  assigned  to  the  shorthand  ex- 
amination, one  as  dictator  and  one  as  timekeeper.  The  timekeeper 
should  indicate  to  the  dictator  by  a  light  tap  of  the  pencil,  or  some 
similar  sign,  the  end  of  each  half-minute  period.  This  will  enable 
the  dictator  to  give  undivided  attention  to  the  reading  of  the 
examination  copy. 

2.  The  dictator  should  read  distinctly  but  naturally,  so  that  candi- 
dates may  be  able  to  follow  the  subject  matter  readily. 

3.  The  dictator  is  not  privileged  to  give  information  about  the  capitali- 
zation, punctuation,  or  paragraphing  of  the  examination  copy. 

B.  Typewriting 

1.  Care  should  be  taken  to  see  that  machines  are  in  good  condition. 

2.  A  supply  of  index  cards  (5x3),  carbon  paper,  ruled  paper  and 
envelopes  of  business  and  legal  size  should  be  kept  on  hand  for  use 
in  the  typewriting  examination. 

3.  Pupils  may  use  the  kind  of  paper  to  which  they  are  accustomed. 

4.  In  order  that  knowledge  of  form  and  arrangement  may  be  tested, 
answers  to  different  questions  sliould  be  typewritten  on  separate 
sheets  of  paper.  Signatures  required  in  letters  should  not  be 
typewritten. 

C.    Suggestions  for  Rating  of  Examination  Papers 

1.  General: 

When  rating  examination  papers  on  commercial  subjects  the  ex- 
aminer should  take  somewhat  the  attitude  of  mind  of  the  business 
man.  His  standard  of  acceptance  should  be  in  a  certain  sense  the 
reasonable  demands  of  the  business  otfice.  While  a  knowledge  of 
subject  matter  is  of  first  importance  and  proper  credit  should  not 
fail,  however,  to  consider  that  accuracy  in  results,  facility  in  execu- 
tion, and  neatness  in  form  and  arrangement  are  important  in  de- 
termining the  acceptance  or  rejection  of  a  paper  or  any  part  of  it. 

2.  Marking  Punctuation: 

The  dictator  is  not  privileged  to  give  information  regarding  the 
capitalization,  punctuation,  or  paragraphing  of  the  dictation  copy, 
or  about  the  number  of  credits  assigned  to  the  letters  or  the  article. 
After  the  dictation  has  been  given,  he  may  use  his  judg-ment  about 
spelling  names  of  persons  and  places  and  stating  whether  numbers 
are  expressed  in  words  or  figures.  Deviations  from  dictation  copy 
in  capitalization,  punctuation,  and  paragraphing  will  be  allowed 
if  they  conform  to  accepted  usage.  A  copy  of  the  dictation  on 
which  are  indicated  the  deviations  should  accompany  the  papers. 
If  accidental  deviations  from  the  copy  ai'e  made  in  the  dictation, 
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a  statement,  should  be  submitted  with,  the  papers  fully  explaining 
them. 

The  use  of  longhand  in  notes,  except  for  proper  names,  figures, 
and  addresses  is  not  permitted.  The  shorthand  noties  must  accom- 
pany the  transcripts. 

In  rating  transcripts  the  following  symbols  should  be  used  to  in- 
dicate credits  deducted: 

V  for  2  credits 
/  for  1  credit 
-  for  %  credit 

D.    Shorthand  I  and  II 

Transcripts  of  tests  in  Shorthand  I,  whether  penwritten  or  type- 
MTitten,  should  be  rated  according  to  the  following  schedule.  Deduc- 
tions should  be  made  from  100  per  cent. 

1.  Transcripts  must  agree  word  for  word  with  the  original  dictation 
unless  a  statement  explaining  the  deviations  accompanies  the  trans- 
cripts. 

a.  One  credit  should  be  deducted  for  each  of  the  following: 

(i)  Omitted  word 

(ii)  Added  word 
*(iii)     Substituted  word 

(iv)  Transposition  of  words 

(v)  Use  of  longhand  in  notes,  even  if  placed  above  or  near  the 

shorthand  outline,  except  for  proper  names  and  figures 

(vi)  Erasure  of  longhand  in  notes  and  replacement  by  short- 

hand 

(vii)  Plural  for  singular,  past  tense  for  present,  and  modifica- 

tion of  dictated  word;  that  is,  "cover"  for  "covering" 
(viii)    Misspelled  word,  if  the  misspelling  is  a  dictionary  word ; 
that  is,  "no"  for  "know" 
(ix)     Gross  error  in  punctuation,  such  as  failure  to  place 
punctuation  at  the  end  of  a  sentence. 

b.  One-half  credit  should  be  deducted  for  each  of  the  following 
(maximum  charge  in  any  one  letter  one-tenth  of  the  number 
of  credits  assigned  to  the  letter) . 

(i)  Error  in  paragraphing,  capitalization  or  punctuation 

(ii)  Incorrect  division  of  words  at  the  end  of  a  line 

(iii)  Repeated  word 

(iv)  Misspelled  word  (only  one  charge  for  any  one  word  re- 

peatedly misspelled) 

(v)  Omission  of  hyphen  when  required 
**(vi)     Unauthorized  abbreviation  of  words 

*(vii)     Plural  for  singular  or  vice  versa,  when  the  error  is  made 
because  of  some  other  error  already  charged  for. 

c.  The  total  deductions  for  each  letter  or  article  shall  not  exceed 
the  number  of  credits  assigned  to  the  letter  or  article. 

d.  From  1  to  5  credits  should  be  deducted  for  lack  of  neatness  or 
for  any  error  not  specified  above. 

*  Substitutions. 

**Not  covered  by  our  schedule. 
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E.    Shorthand  III  and  IV 

Each  piipil  should  be  snjiplied  v.'ith  an  English  dictionary  and  a 
typewriting  eraser  during  the  Shoi'thand  II  examination.  Pupils  who 
plan  to  transcribe  their  notes  on  the  typewriter  should  be  supplied 
with  a  good  quality  of  typewriting  paper  in  order  that  they  may  avoid 
being  penalized  for  poor  erasures. 

Transcripts  may  be  tyi^ewritten  or  penwritten,  but  the  schedule  to 
be  used  in  rating  the  tran,scri]it8  is  dependent  upon  their  form. 

Initials,  proper  names,  and  numbers  appearing  in  the  addresses,  and 
the  salutations  and  complimentary  closings  must  be  identical  as  to 
words  and  spelling  with  the  dictated  copy,  as  ample  time  is  allowed 
the  candidates. 

The  date,  initials  of  the  dictator  and  stenographer,  and  enclosure, 
when  required,  should  ajipear  on  each  letter.  Pupils  may  substitute 
the  initials  of  their  shorthand  teacher  for  those  of  the  dictator. 

After  the  dictation  is  C()m])leted,  the  dictator  may  place  on  the 
blackboard  the  correct  sjielling  of  all  proper  names  and  places  which 
appear  on  the  examination  copy. 

The  transcript  of  each  fij'pewritten  letter  offered  for  credit  will  be 
rated  as  a  whole  on  the  basis  of  the  "mailable  letter."  No  candidate 
shall  receive  a  rating  of  more  than  80  i)er  cent  unless  at  least  one  of 
the  letters  transcribed  is  free  from  errors  that  would  make  it  "un- 
mailable. " 

A  "mailable  letter"  is  one  that  could  be  sigiied  and  mailed  by  a 
careful  and  competent  business  correspondent.  In  determining  the 
" mailability "  of  a  letter,  the  following  points  shall  be  considered: 

1.  A  letter  may  he  considered  "mailable"  which  contains  not  more 
than  two  major  erro)-s  {a  and  h  to  follow)  which  could  be  satis- 
factorily corj'eeted  on  the  typewriter  without  rewriting  the  letter. 

2.  A  letter  which  contains  errors  which  Avould  necessitate  the  re- 
writing of  the  letter  shall  be  considered  "unmailable."  This 
includes  interlineations  and  any  eri'ors  which  would  invoh'e  in 
their  correction  the  erasure  f)f  a  number  of  words  or  lines  or  any 
other  defacement  of  the  letter. 

3.  An  untidy,  poorly  arranged  ty])ewritten  letter  shall  be  considered 
"unmailal)le. " 

4.  Erasing  done  as  skillfully  as  the  quality  of  the  paper  permits 
but  still  visible  on  transcript  iieed  not  be  penalized  nor  con- 
sidered in  determining  the  "mailability"  of  a  letter.  If,  how- 
ever, erasing  is  jioorly  done  and  actually  defaces  the  letter,  each 
poor  erasure  shall  be  penalized  one  credit. 

For  each  typewritten  transcrijit  of  a  letter  that  could  be  signed  and 
mailed  by  a  careful  and  competpnt  business  correspondent  five  addi- 
tional credits  shall  be  awarded. 
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Illustration 


Letter  value   

Deductions : 

Misspelled  word  . 

Plural  for  singular 


20 


2 
1 


Total  deductions 


3 


First  'rating 


17 


Both  of  the  above  errors  could  be  changed  on  the 
typewriter  without  defacing  the  letter ;  therefore,  the 
latter  may  be  termed  "mailable"  and  is  awarded  five 
additional  credits. 


5 


Final  grade 


22 


XIX 


STANDARDS 


Standards  for  shorthand  are  still  an  open  subject.  We  need  in 
Shorthand  I  and  II,  a  definite  vocabulary,  also  standardized  tests  in 
units,  in  order  to  determine  the  pupil's  mastery  of  each  principle. 

For  Shorthand  III  and  IV  we  need  standardized  tests  for  each  short 
unit  of  development.  These  tests  should  be  based  on  the  steps  of 
achievement  mentioned  in  section  VIII,  10,  page  23  and  12,  page  24. 
They  are :  content  of  unit  to  be  tested  on ;  size  of  the  list ;  nature  of 
vocabulary  to  be  covered,  syllable  intensity,  sentence  length,  speed  of 
dictation,  speed  of  transcription,  knowledge  of  punctiiation,  style  and 
arrangement.  In  this  connection  the  U.  S.  Civil  Service  Commission 
gives  three  marks  when  grading  a  shorthand  transcription.  One  is 
determined  by  the  rate  of  dictation ;  another  by  the  rate  of  transcrip- 
tion, and  the  third  by  the  number  and  kind  of  errors  made. 

Concerning  standards,  Morrison  says,  in  ' '  The  Practice  of  Teaching 
in  the  Secondary  School": 

"When  a  student  has  fully  acquired  a  piece  of  learning,  he  has 
mastered  it.  Half-learning,  or  learning  rather  well,  or  being  on  the 
way  to  learning  are  none  of  them  mastery.  Mastery  implies  complete- 
ness; the  thing  is  done;  the  student  has  arrived,  as  far  as  that  par- 
ticular learning  is  concerned.  There  is  no  question  of  how  well  the 
student  has  mastered  it ;  he  has  either  mastered  or  he  has  not  mastered. 
It  is  just  as  absurd  to  speak  of  degrees  in  mastery  as  to  speak  of  de- 
grees in  the  attainment  of  the  second  floor  of  a  building  or  of  degrees 
in  being  on  the  other  side  of  a  stream.  In  unit  learning  itself  there 
are  no  degrees;  the  pupil  either  has  it  or  he  has  it  not.  We  may  then 
apply  the  term  in  substance  to  the  true  learning  products  that  when- 
ever the  adaptation  in  the  individual  which  corresponds  to  a  given 
product  in  learning  has  taken  place,  the  individual  has  arrived  at 
the  mastery  level  for  that  particular. 

"It  follows  that  the  course  of  study  is  valuable  in  education  only 
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as  it  is  analyzed  into  significant  units  of  learning  whicli  generate 
adaptations  in  the  pupil  and  in  that  way  contribute  to  his  adjustment. 
It  is  meaningless  to  prescribe  a  couree  and  let  it  go  at  that.  The  issue 
is  not  learning  any  of  these  but  rather  the  mastery  of  certain  signifi- 
cant units. 

"In  the  process  of  the  daily  routine,  the  teacher  cannot  help  ob- 
serving that  some  pupils  prepare  their  lessons  well  and  some  poorly. 
Can  we  not  grade  this  daily  work  and  so  surround  ourselves  ^\dth  the 
atmosphere  of  quantitative  judgment?  Yes,  we  can  let  100  per  cent 
stand  for  a  recitation  in  which  we  can  find  no  fault  and  0  per  cent 
for  one  which  is  nil.  Between  these  extremes,  we  can  let  the  percentile 
series  stand  for  all  shades  of  judgment  of  the  quality  of  the  recitation 
delivered.  In  a  similar  manner  can  we  grade  the  examination.  When 
the  day  of  judg-ment  arrives,  Ave  can  draw  the  line  at  some  convenient 
average  percentile  grade  and  in  that  way  distinguish  between  the  just 
and  the  intellectually  unrepentant.  Where  shall  the  line  be  ?  Well,  in 
'A'  we  have  always  been  able  to  escape  undue  censure  if  we  promote 
about  80  per  cent,  and  experience  shows  tliat  about  that  percentage 
will  usually  be  at  or  above  70  per  cent  on  our  percentile  scale.  There- 
fore let  70  be  our  'passing  grade.'  In  'B',  however,  we  find  it  con- 
venient to  promote  90  per  cent,  and  experience  shows  that  90  per  cent 
of  the  pupUs  commonly  attain  60  per  cent  and  better.  So  60'  becomes 
the  passing  grade  in  'B'.  Thus  arises  the  passing  grade  as  the 
learning  objective,  as  the  true  product  of  learning. 

"But  does  it  give  us  any  evidence  whatever  of  learning?  No,  we 
have  evidence  simply  of  average  performance. 

"Granted  that  70  per  cent  performance  is  equivalent  to  acceptable 
learning,  does  the  average  grade  of  73  mean  that  a  pupil  has  ac- 
ceptably learned  the  field?  This  assumption  involves  us  in  the  con- 
tention that  by  learning  one  thing  very  well  the  pupil  must  thereby 
have  accumulated  enough  intellectual  surplus  to  convert  another  topic 
from  non  learning  into  learning.  One  steady  plodder  performs  very 
poorly  on  every  topic  but  he  passes  every  one.  The  hypothesis  of  the 
school  is  that  a  topic  is  learned  when  the  pupil  attains  a  passing 
grade — 70  in  this  case.  Another  pupil  has  not  learned  all  the  topics 
in  a  series.  His  average  grade  however  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  first 
pupil.  And  yet  the  latter  failed  to  learn  five  of  the  fourteen  topics. 
On  the  school's  own  theory,  learning  values  are  not  proportional  to 
perfonnance  values.  Indeed,  there  is  nothing  more  than  a  casual 
relationship. 

"What  elfect  on  the  pupil's  conception  of  the  nature  of  his  learning 
shall  we  expect  when  part-learning  is  systematieallj^  set  up  as  the  ac- 
ceptable standard?  For  it  cannot  be  urged  that  70'  per  cent  stands 
for  mastery  and  that  higher  grades  stand  for  additional  masteries. 
The  percentage  does  not  represent  a  count;  it  is  a  symbol  of  the 
teacher's  judg-ment  of  the  value  of  performance  when  100  per  cent 
represents  his  valuation  of  a  flawless  performance.  The  average  grade 
represents  no  quantity  but  simply  the  average  of  tlie  numbers  which 
stand  as  symbols  of  the  teacher's  judgment. 

"As  the  pupil  goes  on  from  grade  to  grade,  from  course  to  course, 
from  credit  to  credit,  he  seldom  encounters  any  other  attitude  in  his 
elders,  whether  parents  or  teachers,  than  that  education  consists  in 
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the  partial  performance  of  tasks,  in  performance  up  to  a  level  the 
attainment  of  wliich  will  relieve  liim  from  laborious  repetition  of  the 
servitude.  There  is  no  thoug-ht  of  full  performance.  Education  is 
70  per  cent  performance;  one  goes  to  school  to  acquire  education;  why 
pursue  the  ear  after  one  has  caught  it?  Even  granted  that  per- 
formance is  translatable  into  learning-,  mastery  can  certainly  not  arise 
out  of  partial  ]ierformance.  The  whole  theory,  therefore,  of  necessity 
eventuates  in  l)uilding'  up  in  the  developing  pupil  the  conviction  that 
performance  is  achievement,  that  very  inferior  work  is  acceptable 
work,  and  that  most  superior  perfornuuice  is  still  less  than  full  per- 
formance. 

"In  many  pupils  there  is  a  characteri.stie  well-defiiied  volitional 
perversion  which  we  have  come  to  call  tlie  'get-by  attitude.'  The 
pupil  thus  afflicted — and  tlie  victims  are  many — comes  to  see  any  task 
which  he  has  to  do,  not  as  a  thing-  to  be  accomplished  in  a  tinished 
manner  as  a  matter  of  course,  but  rather  as  an  undertalving  upon 
which  he  will  economize  effort  to  tlie  degree  which  exj)erience  has 
taught  him  will  be  accepted.  As  the  pupil  goes  into  higli  school  and 
colleg-e,  he  often  becomes  very  skillful  in  his  ability  to  just  scrape 
til  rough. 

"This  attitude  when  found  in  high  school  is  a  serious  perversion 
and,  unless  corrected,  results  in  permanent  volitional  retardation.  Tlie 
attitude  carried  over  into  adult  life  means  irresponsibility,  low  stand- 
ards, and,  whenever  the  social  controls  become  relaxed,  lawlessness  in 
a  variety  of  social  relations.  Such  an  adult  is  incapable  of  becoming 
a  citizen,  in  the  social  sense  of  that  term,  albeit  he  may  legally  be 
capable  of  voting  and  holding  office. 

"Teaching"  which  Ls  intent  upon  actual  learning  will  then  present 
each  unit  in  succession  and  jiersevere  in  its  effort  until  the  pupil  has 
indubitably  caught  the  meaning  and  sense  of  the  unit  and  manifests 
his  mastery  through  his  reaction  to  searching  tests  calculated  to  settle 
the  issue  Avhether  he  has  learned  or  has  not  learned.  Such  teacliing 
is  not  satisfied  to  grade  the  pupil  70  and  ])ass  on,  for  it  realizes  that 
three  failures  out  of  ten  on  valid  test  items  means  that  tlie  pupil  is 
only  on  his  way  to  mastery  and  has  not  yet  arrived." 

The  foregoing  discussion  of  standards  gives  the  basis  for  successful 
teaching  in  shorthand  and  typewriting.  It  also  agrees  with  the  busi- 
ness man's  criticism  of  pupils.  Pupils  vivst  learn  to  turn  out  perfect 
copies.  There  has  been  a  tendency  away  from  this  standard  due  to 
the  practice  of  requiring  only  perfect  copies  in  drill  work.  The  aim 
in  drill  is  the  acquisition  of  skill,  of  speed,  and  finally  of  skill  and 
speed  with  accuracy.  In  the  earlier  stages  of  practice  it  is  only  natural 
that  errors  will  be  made.  The  ultimate  outcome  of  drill  should,  there- 
fore, be  skill  in  producing  error-free  copies.  Pupils  should  be  trained 
to  produce,  after  due  practice,  a  perfect  copy  the  first  time.  There 
should  be  wisely  planned  drills  based  upon  attainable  standards  and 
then  a  carefully  graded  test  to  be  performed  without  error.  Those 
who  so  perform,  may  drill  upon  the  nuistery  of  tlie  next  difficulty 
factor,  but  pupils  who  fail  must  diill  more  intensively  upon  error 
correction  and  then  be  tested  again. 

Analysis  shows  that  errors  in  transci-ij^tions  made  by  advanced 
pupils  occur  in  the  following  proportions : 
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Punctuation  errors  comprise  15.9  per  cent  of  the  total. 
Omitted  words  comprise  38.5  per  cent  of  the  total. 
Substituted  ■v\  ords  comprise  33.7  per  cent  of  the  total. 
Typewriting-  comprises  6.5  per  cent  of  the  tot.al. 
Erasures  comprise  1.0  per  cent  of  the  total. 
Misspelling-  comprises  4.4  per  cent  of  the  total. 

Analysis  of  errors  in  transcription  made  by  pupils  in  beginner's 
dictation  show  that : 

Punctuation  errors  comprise  20.5  per  cent  of  the  total  number. 
Omitted  words  comprise  35.3  per  cent  of  the  total. 
Substituted  words  comprise  30.0  per  cent  of  the  total. 
T^-jiewriting  comprises  10.7  per  cent  of  the  total. 
*Erasures  comprise  .7  per  cent  of  the  total. 
Misspellings  comprise  2.8  per  cent  of  the  total. 

The  Division  of  Commercial  Education  in  Philadelphia  has  set  as 
its  standard  for  pupils  about  to  complete  the  stenographic  curriculum 
the  following: 

(a)  Accuracy.  100  per  cent.  (Exclusive  of  neat  erasures.  Recopy- 
ing  may  be  allowed  if  it  can  be  done  within  the  time  limit. ) 

(b)  Rate  of  dictation,  100  words  per  minute. 

(c)  Quality  of  material  used:  syllable  intensity-,  1.33;  the  words 
to  be  80  per  cent  from  the  first  thousand,  and  the  average 
sentence  length,  nineteen  words. 

(d)  Number  of  letters:  Tavo  with  the  total  number  of  words  in 
all  not  less  than  two  hundred  fiftv'  or  more  than  three  hundred. 

(e)  Transcription  rate :    25  words  per  minute. 

For  promotion  from  the  beginner's  dictation  class  to  the  advanced 
class : 

(a)  Accuracy.  100  per  cent.  (Exclusive  of  neat  erasures.  Re- 
copying  may  be  allowed  if  it  can  be  done  within  the  time  limit.) 

(b)  Rate  of  dictation,  75  words  per  minute. 

(c)  Quality  of  material  used:  Syllable  intensity.  1.2;  one  hundred 
per  cent  of  the  words  to  be  from  the  thousand  commonest. 
Average  sentence  length,  17  words. 

(d)  Number  of  letters,  two  about  one  hundred  words  each  in  length. 

(e)  Transcription  rate,  15  words  per  minute. 

Devising  these  tests  and  experimenting  Anth  usable  drills,  attain- 
able masteries  and  needed  skills  are  all  studies  which  are  worthy  of 
every  teacher's  best  thought.  Such  study  is  almost  a  virgin  field,  in 
which  the  explorer  and  discoverer  is  sure  of  ricli  rewards. 

XX 

COMPETITIONS 

The  misunderstandings  that  frequently  accompany  competitions  of 
pupil  with  pupil,  of  class  Avith  class,  or  of  school  Avith  school,  are  such 
that  the  organization  of  such  contests  is  questionable.  In  these  eon- 
tests  only  the  naturally  gifted  can  hope  for  success.    Those  who  need 


*  Pupils  in  12  A  tests  are  not  permitted  to  erase. 
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the  stimulation  which  might  otherwise  come  from  such  contests  feel 
their  inadequacy  and  do  not  enter.  To  be  of  worth,  competition  to 
the  great  mass  of  students  should  be  of  the  individual-with-himself 
type.  The  greatest  amount  of  good  that  can  come  from  competition  is 
to  have  each  pupil  watch  his  own  achievement,  and  to  encourage  him 
to  increase  his  efficiency  through  self-appraisal,  and  by  observing  his 
own  growth. 
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